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Editorial 


THE editors of the RECORDER regret to observe that an 
attempt is being made by advertisement and by circular to 
ink Cities toe revive the discussion concerning the term for 

God. God in Chinese. By inadvertence an advertise- 

ment appeared in our last issue which drew 
attention in controversial terms to a work published on this 
subject. This insertion is a matter for regret. We desire it 
to be understood by all our fellow-workers in the mission field 
that the pages of the RECORDER are not open to any attempts 
which may be made either on one side or the other to revive 
the term controversy, as such. We believe that the Spirit of 
God is leading the Chinese Church to a settlement of this 
question upon the lines of moderation and common sense which 
are consistent with divine truth. The Spirit who guides His 
people into all truth will not fail the Church of Christ in China. 

* * 


BEFORE our Lord’s departure from His disciples, He sent 

thent forth saying, Go ye into all the world, but He also told 
them that He would send unto them the 

pipe Paraclete, who should be their Teacher and 
Guide. Accordingly we find in Acts that 

the ‘‘ Holy Spirit said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work whereunto I have called them,’’ and further on it adds, 
‘‘so they, being sent forth by the Holy Spirit, went down to 
Selucia.’’ Again, when Paul and others assayed to go. into 
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Bithynia, ‘‘The Spirit of Jesus suffered them not.’’ And 
again, ‘‘ The Spirit said unto Philip, Go near and join thyself 
unto this chariot.’’ In all of these passages the nature of 
His work is plainly indicated and His personality clearly mani- 
fested. 

In making this issue of the RECORDER a special one on 
the work of the Holy Spirit in Missions, the aim has been to 
try and bring more prominently forward what part He will 
take in their work. From the above quotations it would 
appear as if His oversight and direction were much more direct 
and explicit than we are usually wont to expect. We look to. 
Him for great and special manifestaions, perhaps. Do we look 
as surely to Him for direction as to where we shall go, what 
we shall do, and the like? Doubtless there would be less 
overlapping on mission fields, far less concentrating on certain 
places, if all missionaries first received the ‘‘separate me,’’ 
or felt the Divine ‘‘ Suffered them not.” 

* 

In the article by the Rev. L. B. Ridgely which we publish 

in this number a very valuable suggestion is made in regard to 

the prayer which is so often on our lips for the 
gg outpouring of the Holy Spirit. What do we 
mean when we so pray? Is it not true that with 
very many the prayer for the outpouring of the Spirit upon 
the Christian church of China carries with it in the mind a 
picture of something abnormal, an agonized confession of sin, 
signs and wonders of a physical and spiritual kind, or an 
unusual manifestation of uncommon power? Is the gift of the 
Holy Spirit either in the New Testament or the history of the 
church generally so marked however? It is true enough that 
some supernatural visitations have come in such a form, but 
they are the unusual manifestations of the continuous divine 
presence, and by suggesting either to ourselves or to others 
that the sign of the Spirit’s presence lies chiefly in wonder- 
compelling and miraculous gifts we miss the evidence of His 
daily presence in the life in the church and in the world which 
our Lord taught us to expect. All the daily evidences of 
divine grace in virtuous acts and in the upbuilding of a 
Christian character are no less truly the work of the Holy 
Ghost than was the gift of tongues at Pentecost. The fruits of 
the Spirit are love, joy, and peace in believing. In seeking to 
attach continually abnormal conceptions to the work of the 
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Spirit in the church we are tempted to pray for that which has 
already been given, and by grasping at greater things we tend 
to miss the blessing which lies at our door. Daily progress is 
the common law of spiritual life and is in itself the assurance 
of the presence of the Holy Spirit. 
* 
It would seem to be useful to call attention once again to 
the temptation which besets all missionaries who make use of 
Dotiday the holiday resorts and sanitoria of China to lose 
Temptations. sight of the fact that many of the claims of their 
work are as great through the summer months 
as at any other time during the year. Much unfair criticism 
is heard of the holidays which the missionary body as a whole 
finds it wise to secure in order to maintain the level of health 
needed for the fulfillment of duty during the rest of the year, 
and very little regard is ofttimes paid to the fact that the work 
of the missionary is not subject to the regular hours which 
prevail in mercantile circles, but that, in most cases, the 
missionary’s working day includes the evening hours. But it 
is a question to which full and serious attention should be 
given, whether, in instances, too much time is not being spent 
in holiday centres during the hot weather, and whether we 
missionaries are sometimes not too ready to look upon confer- 
ences and gatherings for mutual edification as some sort of 
substitute for the work due from us at our mission stations. 
These are questions which all must settle for themselves. We 
are sure, however, that the good sense of our fellow-workers 
will justify us in renewing attention to the problem. 
Since the advent of the Rev. F. B. Meyer to China, 
missionaries and others in the treaty ports and health resorts 
have had the opportunity of testiny for them- 
Misplaced Zeal. ives the value of the anonymous attacks 
which have circulated concerning this trusted servant of God. 
We are convinced that all right-minded Christians are very 
shocked that a criticism which is little short of scandalous 
should have been made upon such grounds at such a time as 
this. The attack’ was apparently intended to discredit the 
most effective teacher which the Keswick Convention has ever 
sent to China. If any body of Christian workers is to devote 
its time to unkind criticism of leading brethren who may be 
more liberally inclined than themselves, but whose history and 
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‘work prove, beyond a doubt, the truth of their devotion to the 
central facts of our faith, then it bodes ill for the unity of our 
evangelistic advance upon the non-Christian world. Mission- 
aries more than any other body of religious workers should 
deprecate any attempt to enforce the orthodoxy of one school 
of thought upon the common belief of the whole. We could 
wish that the authors and those responsible for the dissemina- 
tion of such literature as is here referred to, might be led toa 
realization of the enormous harm they are working. If these 
brethren were as concerned, as the occasion demands they 
should be, with the evangelization of the pagan world, the 
heresy-hunting microbe which troubles them would surely be 
less in evidence. The final test of faith is found in the devo- 
tion of the Christian worker to the person and Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

THE sacred island of Poo-too is well known as one of the 
chief pilgrim resorts for Buddhist devotees in Eastern China. 
The monasteries of this island have 
recently been the scene of a well-attend- 
ed conference organized by the Chinese 
Y.M.C A. Itis remarkable that no difficulty was experienced 
in arranging for the accommodation in the largest monasteries 
of these Christian workers, who held their meetings, sang their 
hymns of praise and joined in daily prayer to the true God in 
the name of Jesus Christ in precints devoted for ages to the 
Buddhist form of religion. In order tocomply as far as possible 
with the requirements of the island the members of the confer- 
ence became vegetarians during the twelve days of their stay. 

We may be pardoned for looking upon this as a happy 
augury of the coming conquest of Buddhism by Christianity 
in China. Buddhism in the true spirit of the devotional life 
has already marked for contemplation some of the loveliest 
places to be found in China. No Christian will desire to over- 
throw these sites, which stand as a perpetual witness to the - 
religious need and aspiration of man, but will surely work to 
accomplish the time when in all such places, superstition and 
the worship of idols shall give place to the praise of Almighty 
God and when the erstwhile. Buddhist temple shall testify to 
the glory of His holy name. Nocost in sacrifice, consistent 
with devotion to the truth of God in Jesus Christ, would be 
counted too great, which secured such a result. 


A Cbristian Conference 
in a Monastery. 
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WE are thankful to note that soln of the leading liberal 

clergy of the Anglican Communion are uttering their protest 

against an interpretation which has been largel 
Che a given to the decision of the Lambeth Coutiretiie 
ee” te regard to the claims of the historic episcopate. 
They suggest that the endeavour to identify the demand for 
a recognition of the historic episcopate with the exclusive 
doctrine of apostolic succession is to ignore the history of the 
Anglican church as well as to finally close the door to union 
with the non-conformist communions. This question is of 
vital moment to the movement for union in China, for the 
promulgation of any church theory which impugns the valid 
churchmanship of four-fifths of the Protestant Christians in the 
empire is fatal to all union schemes. The suggestion therefore 
that the Anglican church shall itself come to a definite con- 
clusion as to the meaning to be attached to the phrase ‘historic 
episcopate’ is a very welcome and practical one. 

The recent Lambeth Conference has left the relations 
existing between the Anglican and the non-conformist bodies 
as indefinite as ever, and harm is accruing to the whole cause 
of Christ while the central question concerning our essential 
Christian brotherhood in the one church of Jesus Christ is left 
thus in abeyance. Projects for union which would otherwise 
be marching solidly forward are halting to-day upon the opinion 
of our brethren, the leaders of the Anglican Communion. 
Union movements which fail to carry the ready support of all 
possible contributing churches will be by so much the weaker 
and fall short of the comprehensive ideal which is set before 
us: ‘That they ALL may be one.’ . 


* * 


RECENT events in Persia have pointed the moral of con- 
stitutional advance which startled the world when told by 
Turkey. The deposition of autocratic rulers, 
once they become thoroughly unpopular, is 
not the trouble it once was. The advance 
of education has swept from under the feet of despots the 
possibility of reliance upon an ignorant soldiery which has been 
their mainstay. The world is advancing in matters of govern- 
ment at a great pace. Only the enlightened rulers of the 
nations may hope to exercise their sway in peace. Tremen- 
dous events are being played on the stage of the world before 
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the eyes of the rulers of China, as if for the education of the 
government of this people. It will be observed that both in 
Turkey and in Persia it is not the monarchical idea which is 
overthrown, but rather the despotic. In spite of the revolu- 
tions in these centres republicanism seems to make no advance. 
Liberty under a constitution is the cry, and if the rulers stand 
against this new watchword of freedom, they disappear and 
more amenable sovereigns are set up in their place. That 
the spirit of democracy has advanced upon reasonable lines, a 
comparsion of the Turkish with the French revolutions will 
serve to show. We do not doubt that the deposition of the 
Shah of Persia will have its due effect upon the attitude of the 
Chinese government towards the legitimate demands of the 
Chinese people. At the same time, it is to be hoped that the 
revolutionary party in China will not be tempted by the march 
of events elsewhere to misread the signs of the times in their 
own land, or to attempt to precipitate a crisis which could only 
end in their own destruction and in the overthrow of their 
empire. 
* 

THE hearty sympathy of all missionaries who are 
acquainted with the facts will go out towards Dr. Morrison and 
Dr. Sheppard, of the Southern Presbyterian 
Mission in Africa, who are being prosecuted 
by the Belgian government in the Kongo 
for ‘‘calumnious denunciation.’’ The trial was to be goo 
miles from where the missionaries live and 1,000 miles from 
where the witnesses live. Through the representations of 
the Southern Presbyterian Board, the United States Government 
has asked that the time and place of trial be changed in order 
to give the missionaries an opportunity of producing witnesses, 
and it is very much hoped that this will be granted. It is said 
that the charges against the missionaries are much lighter than 
those reported by the United States Consul in, the documents 
which have been ordered to be published by authority of the 
State Department. But it would not be convenient to 
prosecute an officer of the United States under such 
circumstances. The amount of the damages claimed is some 
$16,000 gold, or an alternative penalty. of five years’ imprison- 
ment. If these men are convicted, it would add a deeper shade 
to the already very dark record of the Belgian government in 
the Congo. 


Fellowsbip witb 
tbe Prosecuted. 
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WHEN the question of self-support Was being so strenuous- 
ly advocated a few years ago by the home Boards, it seemed 
difficult to find exactly the right terms by 
which to translate into Chinese these two 
very important words, so as to give the 
Chinese an adequate idea of just what was intended. Perhaps 
the most common rendering was § +f Z°-lih, from which some 
have inferred the idea of independence rather than of self- 
support. Many unfortunate discussions and differences have 
been the outcome of a wrong conception of terms, resulting in 
a misunderstanding of the others’ view-point. Independence is 
greatly to be desired in the final uplift of the church in China, 
but it is not what the home Boards have been specially agitating 
for. Self-support is an antecedent indispensable necessity. We 
very much fear that many of our Chinese brethren are begin- 
ning at the wrong end, and prompted somewhat, perhaps, by the 
attitude of the Japanese Christians, are seeking to run before 
they have learned to walk. The new consciousness which is 
dawning upon China, which is being manifested by the very 
frequest use of the words ‘‘ Sovereign Rights,’’ is something 
of a kindred sentiment. All very good when the people or 
the country are ready for it, but in China it is a matter of 
wisdom to ‘‘ make haste slowly.’ 

* 

THE Sixth World’s Sunday School Convention will be 

held in the city of Washington, D. C., U. S. A., May roth to 

24th, 1910. The last was held three years 
saan 6 Sunes ago in the cit.- of Rome, and the one three 
years before that just outside the city of 
Jerusalem in a large tent not far from Calvary. Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, president of the World’s Convention since 1907, and 
now visiting China, has spent much time in travelling and 
speaking in the interests of the work. As some may find it 


possible to take in the next Convention on their way either to 
or from the home land, we notice that ‘‘all foreign mission- 
aries, properly vouched for by their respective Boards, will be 
acknowledged as delegates.’’ We very much hope that a 
number will be able to attend,from China. Sunday School 
work is destined to come more and more to the front as 
mission work progresses. Inthe early stages of the work it 
was often difficult, if not impossible, to organize, or conduct a 
school for want of qualified teachers. Now, however, there 
is both the possibility and need of Sunday School work. 


Selfesupport’’ or 
Tndependence 7 
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Che Sanctuarp 


And I will pray the Father, and He shall give you another Comforter, that he may abide 
with you for ever, even the Spirit of Truth.—John xiv, 16. 


PRAYER OF St. AUGUSTINE. 


O Holy Spirit, Love of God, infuse 
Thy grace and descend plentifully into 
my heart ; enlighten the dark corners 
of this neglected dwelling and scatter 
there Thy cheerful beams; dwell in 
that soul that longs to be Thy tem- 
ple; water the barren soil overrun 
with weeds and briars and lost for 
want of cultivating, and make it fruit- 
ful with Thy dew from heaven. Oh 
come, Thou refreshment of all that 
languish and faint. Come, Thou star 
and guide of them that sail in the 
tempestuous sea of the world; Thou 
only haven of the tossed and ship- 
wrecked. Come, Thou glory and 
crown of the living and only safe- 
guard of the dying. Come, Holy 
Spirit, in Thy mercy and make me 
fit to receive Thee. Amen, 


PRAY 
For all who are sick. 


For Chinese fellow-workers in 
charge of stations. 


That a consuming zeal for the salva- 
tion of men may cleanse the hearts 
of God’s people of all uncharitable- 
ness and unite them in service. 


That all missionaries may have the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit for minister- 
ing. Page 427. 

That all workers for Christ in China 
may be made responsive to the Divine 
Guidance. P. 433. 


For an understanding of the work 
of the Holy Spirit in the conscience 
of man. P. 436. 


For the effectual working of the 
Spirit of God through the ministry oe 
preaching. P. 438. 


For patience to sow the seed of 
truth in faith, believing that the Holy 


Spirit will grant the increase. P, 439. 


For grace to search after and to 
recognize the work of God’s Spirit in 
the religious life of men. P. 445. 


For greater wisdom in dealing with 
non-Christian Chinese. P, 446, 


_That we may be saved from the 
peril of dogmatism concerning the 
free operation of the Holy Spirit of 
God. P. 445. 


We cannot kindle when we will 

The fire which in the heart resides ! 
The Spirit bloweth, and is still,— 

In mystery the soul abides! 

But tasks in hours of insight willed ; 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled. 


With aching hands and bleeding feet © 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone ; 
We bear the burden and the heat 

Of the long day and wish ’twere done ! 
Not till the hours of light return, 

All we have built do we discern. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


THANKS 


For the successful conference of 
Chinese Y. M. C. A. workers at Poo- 
too. 


- For the helpful ministry of the Rev. 
F. B. Meyer in China. 


For the endeavours being made to- 
wards Christian union by leaders of 
the Anglican Communion. 


For the call to Christian service, 
P. 428. 


For the witness of the Spirit to the 
truth of religion in the mind and con- 
science of mankind. P. 436. 


For the variety of ways in which 
the Holy Spirit works on the soul to 
conviction. P, 441. 


For the fact of Divine guidance and 
enlightenment through the Holy 
Ghost. P. 447. 


That our life and work are in the 
safe hands of Almighty God. 
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Contributed Articles 


The Work of the Holy Spirit in Relation to the 
Missionary Worker 
BY THE RT. REV. BISHOP MOLONY 


HE one essential qualification for the missionary worker 

is that he or she should be endued with the Holy 

Spirit. Natural gifts are wanted for the missionary, 

but if they are not possessed by the divine power they are sure 

to become a hindrance to true missionary efficiency. We 

doubtless want the highest natural gifts, consecrated to God’s 

service, in all our missions ; but, whereas great natural gifts are 

rare, my experience is that the best missionary work is done by 

men and women of ordinary ability filled with the Holy Spirit, 

and I would send home any man or woman, however talented, 

who is not manifestly possessed of the Spirit. Fortunately such 

persons generally find the life of a missionary uncongenial and 
retire into some other occupation. 

That there is a special gift of the Holy Spirit for ministry 
is plain from the fact that the Lord Jesus Christ was anointed 
with the Holy Ghost at His baptism and not before. It was 
indeed by the influence of the Holy Ghost on His Mother that 
He was born a ‘‘ Holy Thing,’’ and it -was through the eternal 
Spirit that He, the second Adam, lived a holy life ; but it was 
at the age of thirty years, that, having fulfilled all righteous- 
ness by submitting to the baptism of John, the Spirit of God 
descended upon Him and He went forth to minister. 

The Christian who has the fruit of the Spirit ; love, joy, 
peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meek- 
ness, and self-control, is not hereby qualified to be a missionary ; 
he must have in addition the gifts of the Spirit for ministering. 

The Church of England, at the threshold of its ministry, 
asks by the mouth of its appointed officer, the bishop, this 
solemn question : ‘‘Do you trust that you are inwardly moved 
by the Holy Ghost to take upon you this office and ministration, 
to serve God for the promoting of His glory, and the edifying 
of His people?” No question has, I suppose, caused more 


NotTr.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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heart-searchings before the candidate feels able humbly to 
answer, ‘‘I trust so.’’ And similar is the question that is put 
by every missionary board to candidates for missionary work, 
except that the inward moving must be rather to serve God for 
the promotion of His glory in winning souls to Him than in 
the edifying of His people. 


THE CALL. 


The call which moves the Christian in the direction of 
service in the foreign mission field comes in many ways. 
God makes use of the temperament of the individual in catching 
the ear of the soul. The soul may be thrilled by an appeal to 
Christian chivalry in a modern crusade against the powers of 
evil, or on behalf of the oppressed, ignorant, and hopeless. 
The conscience may feel the burden of the wrongs of our com- 
mon humanity. The mind, brought to a loyal and intelligent 
acceptance of Christ as the wisdom of God, may feel impelled 
to the duty of helping other minds to an understanding of the 
truth which alone makes men free. Or the heart, burning 
with love to the Saviour, may have laid upon it a yearning to 
lead sinful, sorrowful souls to the same heart of love. 

Happy is the Christian to whom the call comes with un- 
mistakeable clearness. Many are perplexed because the call 
seems indistinct, a passing impulse towards a life of devotion, 
mixed with generous or romantic feelings, or but one of the many 
intentions towards good things which pass along the horizon of 
all well-disposed persons. The soul that waits in an attitude of 
obedience will recognize the true voice of God. To the soul 
that is ready with the answer, ‘‘ Speak, Lord, for Thy servant 
heareth’’ the voice will surely come again, as it did to Samuel. 
And then, if the call has truly been that of the Holy Ghost, 
it will be endorsed by the judgment of prayerful Christian men, 
and by gifts of patience during preparation, and of zeal in the 


immediate prospect of setting forth, so that the worker, as he 


or she proceeds on the outward journey, will have no doubt 
about the vocation. The church having sent them away they 
are ‘‘sent forth by the Holy Ghost.’’ 


; SPIRITUAL GIFTS AND GROWTH. | 
Hundreds of candidates for missionary work are slactad 


every year. There is no doubt about their being good 
Christians showing the fruit of the Spirit in their lives and 
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with a real wish to serve God and desire for the conversion of 
the heathen. Some have not the health qualifications for a 
tropical climate or for hardship; some have not the mental 
ability to learn languages; for the gift of ‘‘diverse kinds of 
tongues,’’ though some abroad have claimed it, has not yet 
been manifested among modern missionaries ; others lack that 
aptitude for codperation which is so necessary among fellow- 
workers in the mission field. And even in cases where these 
natural disqualifications may not exist, there ought to be 
sought some special gift of the Spirit, a gift of teaching, or of 
faith, or of discernment of spirits, or of helpfulness, or of wise 
counsels (I. Cor. xii, 28 marg.), of hopefulness, or of far reach- 
ing love. If the Spirit of Life have already manifested His 
power in the life of the young Christian in some such gift, 
_ there is great hope that other gifts will follow as the need calls 
forth the grace of life. | 

Every missionary should have some capacity for leading 
others. It may for years be developed in a position where he 
must follow, but the day will come when he must lead, perhaps 
his fellow-missionaries, certainly his native colleagues. He 
leads best who has learnt to follow best. Some day he will 
suddenly be called on to lead. It has been said that we should 
chose those as leaders who give promise of further development. 
But in the mission field we often can’t choose ; we have to ask 
the man on the spot to step forward and fill the blank. All 
should be capable of being leaders. All should have powers of 
development. The best security for this is the Living Holy 
Spirit. Vigorous life will expand and fill the vacancy, of 
whatever shape it be. We want specialists, we want good all 
round men ; but above all we want men who will develop all- 
the time, so as to fully fill the opportunity of a calling which is 
almost limitless in its range of service. We want men and women 
of growth. My missionary brother or sister, if having passed 
your language examinations and got into your routine of work, 
you are satisfied with your attainments as a worker, you are 
starting on the road of deterioration, decay, and death, or at 
least fruitlessness. God wants you to grow all the time until 
the church as a whole becomes a full grown man. How won- 
derfully did the Apostles develop, from unlearned fishermen 
into teachers and leaders and mighty powers ; it was not by 
going to college, but by the constant influence of the Holy 
Spirit upon them amid the difficulties and successes of their 
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missionary work. How marvellously did St. Paul develop, 
from the vigorous intellectual young man, proud and talented, 
into the saint fully matured in every Christ-like grace and 
heavily laden with fruit, ready at least, as he describes it, ‘‘to 
be poured out as a drink-offering’’ (II. Tim. iv, 6 marg.) And 
this spiritual growth took place in the quietness of Arabia and 
Tarsus and the prisons of Ceesarea and Rome, and in the busy 
life of an active missionary career. It was not the result of 
circumstances, which indeed might have embittered, but it was 
the work of the Spirit, ‘‘ 7s working,’’ as he said, ‘‘ which 
worketh in me mightily.’’ 


INSPIRATION, 


The missionary must be an inspired man. I refer to the 
special kind of inspiration he needs as a messenger. Whether 
he be a teacher or a preacher he must be a messenger. He has 
come from his Christian country, he has been sent by God with 
amessage. He isan ambassador, a herald. Mr. Bernard Lucas, 
in his suggestive book, ‘‘ The Empire of Christ,’’ thinks that 
there is a slackening of missionary activity because the old 
motive of saving souls from hell has given out, and truer 
motives have not yet come into full force. I doubt this. 
Surely the leading motives have always been the desire to 
proclaim the love of God and the blessedness of forgiveness, and 
to fulfil the command of Christ, without too careful speculation 
as to the condition of those who die without the knowledge of 
the Saviour. True inspiration has always been gained from 
the positive side of our message, the love of God to the world 
and the unsearchable riches of the Christ. St. John iii, 16, is 
the first text that every missionary tries to learn in the vernac- 
ular. And though the Holy Spirt does convict the world in 
respect of judgment to come, yet before this comes the convic- 
tion of sin and of righteousness, the eternal standards of right 
and wrong brought into sharper contrast before the cross of 
Christ. | 

Inspiration, then, has not failed us, but becomes constant- 
ly the stronger as the Holy Spirit, in these latter days, testifies 
through the lips of many holy teachers the riches of Christ. 
The great religious movements of our time, which have been 
manifestly the work of the Holy Spirit, have all led to a deeper 
understanding of Christ and devotion to Him as a Living 
Person, the Lord, and Master; and two primary results have 
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been, firstly, the thrusting out of messengers burning with 
enthusiasm to tell forth the Gospel of His love, and secondly, 
the drawing together of Christian people in unity of heart and 
effort. It is the possession of this positive life, the Spirit- 
taught realization of the fact of Christ, and therefore the fact of 
God’s love, which has enabled the church to weather the storm 
of materialism, and which is now carrying her safely through 
the rapids of Biblical criticism, though, alas! many individual 
souls have gone to pieces on the rocks of unbelief. But the 
church has passed safely through both of these perils, and 
seems at last to be coming out into smoother water, with the 
sign of the cross still floating at the mast head, and the young 
generation more eager than any before, as reports from the 
universities tell us, to set out on the enterprise of Christ. 

Oh! that the inspiration might always remain pure and 
strong. It is so often mixed with other things, a varied 
assortment of pet ideas, which came to us once as living parts 
of God’s truth, which after having served the immediate pur- 
pose for which they were taught us, should have fallen into 
their proper places in proportion to the great whole of the 
thoughts of God ; but which have instead, because the soul has 
not been always open to fresh teaching, become religious hobbies, 
exaggerations, eccentricities loved for their very peculiarity, the 
stock-in-trade of the unspiritual worker, the bane and reproach 
of the church. Let us take care that our inspiration remains 
pure, that it is concentric to Christ, that it is constantly being 
pruned of excrescences. 

It is quite as important that it should remain strong. ‘The 
hopeful energy of youth may pass, those operations which 
depend upon physical activity may have to be lessened, but 
the testimony of Jesus may continue strong even to the end. 
‘*'They shall bring forth fruit in old age ; they shall be full of 
sap and green.’’ We all of us know some who are like this. 
What honour they bring to Christ! What am inspiration they 
are to us:! 


But our early inspiration can only be kept strong and 


pure at first hand. /We must get it constantly fresh for our- 
selves. ‘* Full of sap’’ because abiding in Him, as a branch 
in the stem. ‘‘ Anointed with fresh oil,’’ not with oil poured 
from a material vessel, as the lamps of the golden candlestick 
were replenished every morning, but as the candlestick seen 
by Zechariah and referred to in the Revelation, which was 
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constantly being filled with the golden oil from the olive trees 
growing beside it. Prayer and meditation on the Scriptures 
are only means to get near to the source of life, Jesus Christ. 
To be united with Him is to be inspired, whether the testimony 
comes out in word or in work, or fully in both. The Holy 
Spirit remains invisible as the sap is unseen in the living tree. 
As I write I am overcome with the desire that Christ Himself 
truly might be the strong and pure inspiration of my life. 
Pray, as you read, that He may be mine and yours too. 


GUIDANCE. 


A most important part of the Holy Spirit’s work in the 
missionary worker remains to be dealt with. Guidance often 
comes through the Mission Board, under which the worker has 
placed himself. Guidance often comes through unmistakeable 
circumstances, as health or sickness or family ties. But there 
is no calling, perhaps, in which the worker is more left to 
himself and in which therefore he is thrown more on his own 
powers of decision. In other lines of life the young worker is 
kept in strict subordination ; he is ‘‘licked into shape,’’ he is 
plainly told what to do by his seniors and as plainly corrected 
and reprimanded when he fails. Later on, even when he is in 
charge, his work is inspected, his books audited, and he is from 
time to time ‘‘made to sit up.’? But the missionary is a , 
volunteer sent on a confidential mission ; the high spirit of his 
motive in volunteering is expected to act in the place of 
inspections, and if his inspiration fails him, and he gradually 
substitutes easier things for the ‘‘ testimony of Jesus,’’ there ‘is 
often none to see but a regretful brother volunteer near by, 
who mourns over his loss of spirituality, but is slow to judge 
him harshly. ‘To his Master he standeth or falleth.’’ But 
the conscientious missionary, who works as if the eye of his 
Master was always upon him, sometimes regrets his independ- 
ence. If only he could avoid the responsibility of having to 
decide. If only he could just be told plainly what to do, he 
knows that he would faithfully carry out the instructions given 
to the best of his ability. The counsel of a missionary friend 
does not satisfy him, for after it is given he has after all to 
mdke the decision. If it were a plain matter of conscience he 
could decide, and would not hesitate; but this is a choice 
between conflicting duties, or different principles which both 
claim his loyalty. Which place shall he visit? Shall he 
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speak or be silent? Shall he go or stay? If only some one 
would just settle it for him, how thankful he would be. Such 
indecision grows on the character, and the disease must be 
cured or it will blight the worker’s usefulness. On the other 
hand habits of decision may grow, and in most persons do grow 
with the increase of experience in life. But the missionary 
worker, because of his comparative independence, and especial- 
ly the very conscientious man, the man who is scrupulously 
fair and considerate of others, is specially liable to this disease 
of indecision. Such ones should, for the Lord’s sake, form the 
habit of decision. 

God’s promises of guidance are many and plain. He guid- 
ed His servants of old by whatever method they were able to 
receive it ; some by dreams and visions ; the Israelites by the 
visible Shekinah, or by the lots of the Urim and Thummim, 
some by seers or prophets, and some directly by ‘‘the word of 
the Lord’’ or face to face. Guidance was plain. 

But we are left without the plain and infallible methods of 
guidance provided of old. And the reason is, not that God has 
ceased to guide, but that 


Our blest Redeemer, ere He breathed His tender last farewell, 
A Guide, a Comforter bequeathed with us to dwell. 


And His that gentle voice we hear, soft as the breath of even, 
That checks each thought, that calms each fear, and speaks of heaven. 


What we need to cultivate is the habit of hearing that voice. 
Many a Christian cultivates the habit of hearing and obeying 
the voice of conscience, but never goes on to the higher 
habit of hearing the voice of the Divine Guide. As missionary 
workers we need this intensely and most really, and it may be 
a proved reality. The voice may come through a vision as 
it did to St. Paul at Troas, but he had already experience of 
the direct impulse and forbidding of the Spirit, and he had 
no hesitation therefore in interpreting the vision. The voice 
of the guiding Spirit may come in the impression on the mind 
of some passage of Scripture suitable to the need, or it may 
come in the pressure of remarkable circumstances, as the men 
arriving at Simon’s gate while Peter thought on the vision, 
the Spirit plainly saying to him: ‘‘ Behold three men seek 
for thee. Arise and get thee down, and go with them, noth- 
ing doubting.’’ Or it may come in direct and immediate 
answer to prayer, the praying disciple rising from his knees 
with the quiet assurance of what the will of the Lord is. Such, 
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I fancy, it was in the case of our Saviour, who spent much 


time in prayer, and who was able to-say: ‘‘I do nothing of 
myself. I do always the things that are pleasing to Him.’’ 
Guidance thus direct and confident is at once a simple gift and 
a cultivated habit. It is a simple gift because it may be 
experienced by any Christian the moment he fulfils the condi- 
tions of consecration and faith, his heart being receptive and 
believing. It is a cultivated habit, because, for its full and 
continual experience, the soul needs all the discipline of a life 
‘‘abiding in Christ.’ Satan has led not a few astray, and 
some back even into the pit of corruption, because they sought 
for an experience of divine guidance while not abiding in 
Christ. The mountain height is the place of precipices. But, 
although some have fallen and others gone astray, we should 
not fear to climb nor to rely on the divine guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. The humble prayer in the secret place, the 
faithful prayer offered and the ready ear listening for the 
answer, will not be disappointed or deceived. 

The missionary to be successful must be a man of the 
Spirit. He must be called by the Spirit, for how shall he 
preach except he be sent? He must have spifitual gifts and 
coutinual spiritual growth. He must have a pure and strong 
inspiration. And he cannot work successfully or happily, be 
he alone or one of a company, be he junior or senior, without 
a constant experience of the guidance of the Spirit of Truth. 


The Influence of the Holy Spirit Upon the 
Heathen Auditor 


BY THE REV. P. F. PRICE, D.D. 


SUBJECT like this carries us to the borders of the 
A spiritual realm. It implies a very hard and a very 
serious question, ‘‘ What is the influence of the Holy 

Spirit on the mind of the heathen auditor?’’ The Holy 
Spirit is the supreme embodiment of light and life and purity. 
The heathen auditor is the lowest type among immortal spirits 


- Of ignorance and darkness and impending death. When, 


therefore, this highest in the spiritual universe stoops to touch 
and quicken and, may be, to purify the lowest, what is the 
point of contact? Truly, it isa very solemn enquiry. There 
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are questions regarding it that we cannict, and should not, try 
to answer. We are plainly warned that the Holy Spirit is like 
the wind—invisible, incomprehensible. Yet there are some 
things about the wind that men do understand. It is because 
men study the laws of nature that govern the wind, that they 
are able to steer their boats and drive their mills and tell of the 
coming storm. . Our Lord evidently implied our duty to know, 
as well as our duty to know that we do not know, wlien He 
used that famous illustration of the wind when speaking with 
Nicodemus, —‘‘ The secret things belong unto the Lorp our 
God, but those things which are revealed belong unto us and 
to our children forever, that we may do all the words of this 
law.’’ Deut. xxix, 29. 

‘There are certain things that we may know and ought to 
know concerning the operation of the Holy Spirit within the 
“human soul. Concerning these we may reverently enquire. 
There are fixed laws through which the Holy Spirit operates 
in His dealings with the hearts and consciences of men. These 
laws, in so far as they are revealed to us, it is the business of the 
Christian worker to search out, just as it is the business of the 
scientist to find out those principles through which the forces 
of nature become the servants of man. There is a natural law 
in the spiritual world. To understand and act upon spiritual 
laws is to win spiritual success. To ignorantly or indolently 
neglect them is to court a failure for which we alone are 
responsible. 

In seeking to find a law in the natural or in the spiritual 
world, the first question is, What data have we to work upon ? 

In the question before us there are plainly only two sources 
of information: the one is Scripture and the other is expe- 
rience. And these must coincide in their testimony before we 
can be sure that any given law is established as unquestionably 
true. ‘The enquiry is limited too. We are not speaking of the 
influence of the Holy Spirit upon the minds of men in general, 
but upon the minds of Aeathen auditors. 

We understand that the Holy Spirit works through the 
consciences of all men. Thus He has not left Himself without 
witness in any human breast. ‘To all the vast multitudes who 
have never heard the Word of Life, the eternal Spirit speaks 
through the conscience. But this is not within the scope of 
our present enquiry. At present the question is, How does He 
speak through the Word and through His messengers who 
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proclaim the Word? For it is thus that the lost are reached 
and saved. 

The question is one of intense practical interest to us, 
because it is we who are set apart as instruments through which 
the Holy Spirit is to do His work. ‘To operate with the Holy 
Spirit in His working should be the highest ambition of every 
Christian labourer for Christ. 


1. What saith the Scripture in regard to this matter ? 


God is speaking to men always, everywhere, not only 
through those outward manifestations of nature that declare 
His eternal power and Godhead, but also by the even more 
potent testimony of conscience within. And so clear is this voice 
that those who have no other revelation will be judged by it in 
the Great Day (Rom. ii, 14-16). Thus it may be said that the 
Spirit of God speaks to all men, either through conscience, 
or through the Word, or through both. This is a light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world (John i, 9). We 
do well to make the most of what men’s consciences say to 
them, even though they be misguided consciences. ‘‘ And 
now, brethren, I wot that through ignorance ye did it.’’ 
Those exalted systems of ethics, such as Confucius gave to 
China, while in no sense a revelation from God, as some 
would have us believe, are yet worthy of our careful thought, 
and in so far as they are fine and true they are worthy of our 
respect and gratitude. It was conscience that spake through 
the uninspired sages, and conscience is the voice of God. 
That voice falls upon ears that are dulled by human passions 
and is translated into systems that are mixed with human error. 
But the imperfect ethical system is only the misguided con- 
science reduced to writing ; and the one, like the other, may 
be preparatory to the acceptance of God’s perfect revelation of 
Himself. That a few Chinese could speak, and a great nation 
through twenty centuries could accept, the lofty maxims that 
Confucius and his disciples have handed down, makes us more 
hopeful of the uplift of this great people. It isone of the ways 
in which God has been preparing China for the reception of 
the Gospel and it has a significant bearing upon our work. 

But while the work of the Holy Spirit through the con- 
science is persuasive and preparatory, yet, it is by no means 
effectual. To be effectual the Spirit must operate through the 
Word. 
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So far as our mission as heralds of the Gospel is con- 
cerned, the Spirit of God works epectuplly only through the 
Word of God. 

And the Word of God ts made effective only by the power 
of the Holy Sprit. 

These are priimal laws of the spiritual kingdom, the knowl- 
edge of which are as necessary to the preacher of righteousness 
as the multiplication table is to the mathematician. In the 
economy of grace God has inseparably joined the Spirit and the 
Word together in their working. The Spirit is the agent, the 
Word the instrumentality. The Word is, as it were, the pen ; 
the Spirit is the hand that holds the pen and with it writes a 
new name upon the heart. The Word is the cleansing water, 
‘the Spirit is the Person who takes the water and with it washes 
the defilement away. A multitude of Scripture passages 
establish this connection of the Divine Agent with the Divine 
Instrumentality. In almost every instance where the working 
of the one is mentioned, the working of the other is implied. 
The preaching of the Apostles was mighty to the pulling down 
of strongholds. But how? ‘‘It is not you that speak, but the 
spirit of your Father which speaketh in you.’’ The Spirit 
strove with men befure the flood (Gen. vi, 3), but how? ‘Through 
the preaching of Noah. In yet other passages both the agent 
and the instrument are coupled together. Look at the valley of 
dry bones in Ezekiel’s vision. ‘‘ Come from the four winds, 
O breath, and breathe upon these slain and they shall live.’’ 
Here is the word of the prophet, the instrument, and the breath 
of God, the agent ; and the dry bones live. 

‘‘And when He is come,’’ said our Lord in referring to 
the Spirit, ‘‘ He will convince the world of sin, of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment tocome.’’ ‘‘ The Word of God,’’ said 
the inspired apostle, ‘‘is quick and powerful and sharper than 
any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of 
soul and spirit and of joints and marrow, and a discoverer of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart.’’ Is it then the Spirit or the 
Word that probes men’s consciences and causes the secrets of 
their hearts to be revealed? It is both! God has joined these 
two together in redemptive work, and ‘‘ what God hath joined 
together let not man put asunder.’’ 

On the divine side then we have the working together 
of the Spirit and of the Word. When and how the Spirit 
works effectually apart from the Word it is not ours to search 
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into. This is one of the secret things that belong unto 
God. It is enough for us that the terms of our commission 
clearly state that the Spirit works only through the Word— 
and, contrariwise, where the Word is faithfully preached 
the Spirit accompanies the Word with power. ‘‘My word 
shall not return unto me void, but it shall accomplish that — 
which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I 
sent it.’’ 

Where the Word is faithfully preached, then, in reliance 
upon the Holy Spirit, will souls always be converted? By no 
means. God does not say that. But He says: ‘‘... my word 

. Shall accomplish that which I please.’ 

God may be pleased to make the Word a word of condemna- 
tion only. It was so in Noah’s day. Noah preached faith- 
fully, the Spirit strove with men, the days of grace were one 
hundred and twenty years; yet no one was converted. No 
person outside of Noah’s family was saved. God’s Word did 
not, however, return unto Him void. It accomplished that 
which He pleased. It was so in Isaiah’s day. At least part 
of his ministry was the sad ministry of condemnation (Isa. vi, 
g-11). It was largely so in Christ’s day. As applied to His 
own preaching and to the great majority of His hearers, Christ 
quotes the very words that had been spoken to Isaiah (Matt. 
xiii, 13-15). Paul’s preaching to the Jews was mostly a 
preaching of condemnation (Acts xxvili, 26-28), and to the 
Gentiles it was partly of salvation and partly of condemnation 
(2 Cor. ii, 15-16). A Christian may well long for fruitage in 
his ministry (Rom. i, 11-13) and use every legitimate means 
to ‘*save some’’ (1 Cor. ix, 19-20). He does well to be 
concerned at any prospect of failure (1 Thess. iii, 5) and he 
should find supreme joy in the fruitfulness of his work (Phil. 
iv, 17; 1 Thess. ili, 7-8) But his first aim should not be to 
secure apparent results, but /o preach the Word of God accorda- 
ing to the will of God, under the power of the Holy Ghost. 
If he does this, results will come. And a word needs to be 
said here about results. 

Many results are deceptive.—Our Lord Himself warns us 
of this (Matt. xiii, 20-21). Much of Paul’s work, apparently 


- hopeful, came to naught (Acts xx, 30), and many of his helpers 


bitterly disappointed him (Phil. ii, 21; 2 Tim. iv, 16). It is 
well neither to be too much elated nor too mack cast down 


apparent results. 
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_ Many results are not apparent at the time.—A good man 
once preached a sermon in the presence of a few hearers. It 
was a very short sermon—only a few words, in fact. It wasa 
sermon that he had preached the day previous without apparent 
result. On the second day, however, the arrow hit its mark. 
One man was moved by the sermon and, through the testimony 
of the preacher, found Christ. No sooner had he found Him 
than he wanted others to find Him also. His first thought was 
of a beloved brother, to whom he forthwith went, and he led 
that brother to Christ. The brother thus won became an 
ardent follower of the Lord—a great and distinguished preacher 
of the Gospel. ‘Through his preaching literally thousands were 
saved. That was many years ago, and these thousands have 
multiplied to tens of thousands and to hundreds of thousands, 
and still the life-giving stream flows on. And it was started 
by that short sermon addressed to a few hearers. The man 
who preached that sermon, being persecuted for the faith, was 
imprisoned a few months later. In prison he was at times very 
despondent. He probably never knew while he lived that 
that sermon was the means of converting a man who saved his 
brother also. He certainly did not know whereunto that one 
short sermon was destined to grow. John the Baptist was of 
the greatest among prophets and did many great works, but he 
perhaps did nothing more far-reaching than pronouncing that 
sermon of five words that pointed Andrew to Christ, and the 
vesulis were hid from his eyes. 

We conclude, then, shat he who preaches the Word of God 
according to the will of God and in reliance on the power of the 
Holy Ghost, may expect results. 

These results are three-fold: First, the results upon 
himself in the joyful consciousness that he has done the will of 
God. Second, the results upon the impenitent in giving to 
them the offer of salvation and showing them that they will 
refuse that offer at their own peril. Third, the result upon 
those who are to be saved in convicting and converting them 
and building thenr up in faith and hope. It is the third item 
only which is usually reckoned as ‘‘results’’ in preaching, and 
the operations of the Spirit are limited even more by counting 
as results only what are apparent at the time. But the first 
results named above is emphasized in Scripture fully as much 
as the third. It was the only consolation given to Noah and 
to Jeremiah and to early pioneer missionaries and to many 
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others whose preaching was rejected by their contemporaries. 
It was doing the will of God that our Lord emphasized in His 
last great imtercessory prayer: ‘‘I have finished the work 
which thou gavest me to do.” Great numbers were converted 
at Ephesus, but, in lis farewell address there, Paul did not 
mention the numbers. To do the will of God and to preach 
the Word of God whenever and wherever He directs, is to 
attain the highest result, and thereby we become ‘‘a sweet 
savour to them that believe and to them that perish.’’ 

These, in brief and imperfect outline. are some of those 
scriptural principles that bear upon the work of the Holy Spirit 
in the hearts of those who hear the Word. Now let us goa step 
further and narrow the subject down to the Aeathen auditor. 


2. What does expertence teach us in regard to the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit upon those who hear the Word for 
the first time ? 

In order to answer this eed I have made inquiry of 
quite a number of Chinese Christians as to their first impressions 
of the truth, and have noted their replies. Fortunately I had 
an opportunity to extend this inquiry to Christians from widely 
separated parts of China and to those in various walks of life, 
so that the cases mentioned may be taken as fairly representa- 
tive. I give the more interesting cases at random. 


(a). A man who, to middle life, was an opium smoker and 
gambler. A strong personality. Ridiculed the idea of China 
needing a foreign doctrine. First impressed by the preaching of 
repentance. Ventured to native preacher’s house; was received 
kindly. Began to attend church. Now a deacon and a very useful 
man. 

(b). First influenced by tract ‘‘ Leading the Family in the 
Right Way.’’ Went to an Episcopal church, saw the cross there 
and worshipped it. ‘‘ Others laughed at me, but it was a serious 
business to me.’’ Began to attend church. Has been a Christian 
for sixteen years. 


(c). Manin yamén employ. First read ‘‘ The Two Friends”? 
and the ‘‘ Life of Hudson Taylor’’—was especially impressed by 
Mr. Taylor’s self-denial. Heard a native preacher on a bridge. 
Preacher afterward saw him gambling, took him aside, urged him 
not to gamble and prayed with him. Real interest dated from this. 


(d). Ningpo man ; all his people killed by Taipings ; he alone 


left as a boy; after wandering in mountains for weeks, missionary 


became interested in him and talked to him and gave him a tract. 
Became interested. This was nearly fifty years ago. He was for 
many years a mission helper and said by a missionary colleague to 
be the most honest Chinaman he ever knew. 
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-(e). Moukden man. Was a heathen ‘teacher. First influ- 
enced by a relative who was a Christian. Also by the Christian 
‘‘ Three Character Classic.’’ Has been a Christian many years. 


(f). Was also a heathen teacher, but in a Christian day- 
school. Became a Christian through the life and testimony of a 
missionary lady who had charge of the school. Became a preacher. 
Son also a preacher. 


_ (g).. Woman. In street chapel was first moved by preaching 
of a missionary on the Eighth Commandment. Thcught of a long- 
standing debt and went at once and paid it. From this time 
became an enquirer. 

(h). Young man, gambler. Opposed to Gospel. Heard a 
native preacher preach on The Cross and on Peter’s repentance. 
Was touched estan’ ds Has been an earnest Christian many 
years. 


(i). Was a Buddhist priest living in a temple. Heard a 
sermon on the goodness of God. The thought of God’s making 
the sun to shine on the evil and on the good took hold of him. 
Gradually found light. Gave up his temple; endured much 
persecution. Has been a Christian for forty years. 


(j). Young man cf wealthy family out in Anhuei. Dis- 
appointed in the death of a beautiful wife. When at Tsingkiangpu, 
a missionary gave him a tract and talked to him. It was good seed 
dropped in a sad heart. God’s love especially moved him. Became 
a Christian. Now in Japan. 

(k). Mason working on a missionary house. Missionary 
explained the hymn ‘‘ Jesus Loves Me’’ to him. Interested by this 
and later touched by the solicitude of a missionary in regard toa 
toothache he had. Became an inquirer. Led his family to become 
Christians. | 

(1). Boy. In a mission school a year or two, then went into 
business. After lapse of some years went back to church one day. 
Missionary at the church door spoke kindly to him. From this 
began to go to church. Became an earnest Chretien and a very 
useful man. 


(m). Man from Newchwang. Was a Contain teacher. 
Missionary gave him a copy of Martin’s ‘‘ Evidences of Chris- 
tianity.’’ First regarded Christ as a sage. Gradually truth 
dawned. Now a prominent lay worker in the church. 


(n). Was a tailor. Was in a missionary family making 
clothes. The zzurse in the family, a Chinese woman, first preached 
to him. From this became interested. Now a lay preacher. 


(o). A man of a former generation resident in an outport. 
Was one day hustled and struck on the street by a foreign 
business man. From that time on harboured a bitter hatred to 
foreigners, but one day in a street chapel he heard the Gospel from a 
different sort of foreigner. Became interested ; afterwards baptized. 
Became a preacher. Long ago dead. Two sons now preachers ; 
one, who told the incident, pastor of prominent city church. 
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(p). Numerous instances of those who were first interested 
through testimony of Chinese Christians. 


(q). Many instances of women being influenced by other 
women, foreign and Chinese, with first a vague impression of the 
error of their own belief or of the truth of the Gospel, and slowly 
the light would dawn. 


To relate further instances would be to repeat the main 
features of those noted above. 

First impressions upon the minds both of those who 
become Christians and those who remain in unbelief would 
seem to be much the same. Our Lord’s parable of the sower 
which throws so much light on this whole question would seem 
to bear this out. Aside from the stony-ground hearers we may 
infer that the first influences upon the minds of heathen auditors 
are much the same—ouly in some cases the impressions are 
allowed to vanish ; in others they come to a happy maturity. 

From these facts and considerations it remains to draw a 
few practical lessons. 


3. Deductions. 


(1). It is asolemn thing to preach the Gospel, whether in the 
pulpit, in the school room, or by the wayside. In trying to look 
through the minds of these people as they heard the Gospel for the 
first time, we feel that we have been treading upon holy ground. 
The most casual acts and remarks have borne fruit for eternity. 
‘* Who is sufficient for these things ?’’ 


(2).. The Holy Spirit uses varied means—a sermon, a book, 
a hymn, a prayer, a stray remark, for the saving of immortal souls 
among those who hear the Gospel for the first time. 


(3). It is not so much the sermon as a whole as some chance 
remark that reaches the conscience of the hearer. The sermons, 
especially of foreigners, are logical and well knit together. The 
Holy Spirit may use the logic and the sequence of thought, and 
He may not. We need not necessarily despise the method of our 
Chinese brother who rambles around somewhat. 


(4). It is invariably some truth drawn straight from the 
Word of God that arouses the conscience, and that truth is often 
made effective by some Christian act. God honours His own 
Word. 


(5). An impression may long be hidden in the heart before 
it comes to light. 


(6). It is no one special truth that, to the sctesiliion of other 


‘truths, is used of the Spirit to convict men of the truth of the 


Gospel. Sometimes it is the justice, sometimes the love, of God ; 
sometimes it is the preaching of the law and sometimes the preach- 
ing of the cross. ‘The soul-winner has many arrows in his quiver, 
and may the Holy Spirit guide each one to its mark ! 
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(7). In many instances little is ile by the sower of 
the ultimate results of his sowing. Almost all the cases studied 
show this as a remarkable fact. A tired missionary in a chapel 

ks a word for the Master and goes home discouraged for lack 
of results. He did not know that that word set heavenward the 
face of a man whose sons and whose sons’ sons would become 
preachers of the everlasting Gospel. A colporteur (and how dis- 
heartening their work is!) little realized that on that bridge that 
day in Tsingkiangpu he reached an influential man that no other 
means had ever reached. 


(8). The Word which the Holy Spirit uses is not confined to 
any one class of workers. It is certainly not confined to the 
missionary, for the majority of Christians, perhaps, were brought 
to an interest in their souls’ salvation by their fellow-Christians. 
Nor is it confined to Chinese, as some nowadays would almost have 
us believe. Some of the most useful men in the church were led to 
Christ by missionaries. Nor is the privilege confined to those 
whose business it is to preach the Gospel. Note one case above in 
which it was not the missionary, but the nurse in the family that 
pointed to Christ the man who was working under the roof and 
who afterwards became a preacher of the Gospel. We do well to 
heed John Wesley’s exhoration, ‘‘ All at it ; always at it.’’ 


(9). The fields are wide. Let us sow the seed broadcast and 
God will give the harvest. ‘‘My word shall not return unto me 
void.’’ ‘‘ Preach the word ; be instant in season, out of season.’’ 


(10). In proportion as the worker is filled with the Holy 
Ghost, in that proportion will his work be blest with the highest 
and happiest results. Many pages of proof might be adduced to 
substantiate this statement. So we fall back at last upon that 
most vital question to every Christian worker, ‘‘ Am I endued with 
power from on high?’’ If Iam not, my work, no matter how 
_ strenuous or outwardly pleasing or promising, will end in compara- 
tive failure. If I am, God will give to me the blessing of the 
apostles who ‘‘ went forth and preached everywhere ; the Lord work- 
ing with them and confirming the words with signs following.’’ 


The Work of the Holy Spirit in Relation to the 
Problem of Missions . 
BY THE REV. L. B. RIDGELY 


I. Religion, however we may extend or limit our 
definition of that term is, at any rate, a phenomenon of life. 
And missions are a phenomenon of religion, and therefore a 


phenomenon of life. 
If God the Holy Spirit be indeed, as the Christian church 


has for centuries confessed, net only “the Lord’’ but also 
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the ‘‘Giver of Life,’’ then it must be that all religion, like 
all other life, proceeds from Him, and is overruled by Him, 
and that all missions are, in some highest sense, directed 
by Him. 

Yet it does not follow that man has nothing to do with the 
process. God gives indeed our daily bread, yet man’s duty of 
planting and reaping, of baking and of earning, is not ex- 
cluded. The Spirit directs life in its missionary manifesta- 
tions, yet the duty of man in the spreading of the kingdom is 
not excluded. It remains only for man to discover how he 
ought to act in his relation to the great process, to learn what 
is his part in the work. 

In religion, as in science, there is but one sure way to 
do this, namely, to study the phenomena and so learn the 
laws. Then to carry on all work in harmony with those laws. 


II. In any study of the phenomena of religious life, how- 
ever brief, there appear on the very surface three elements 
limiting the success of missionary work: First, the faith and 
enthusiasm of the missionary ; second, the preparedness of the 
peoples; and third, the wisdom of the missionary forces in 
meeting the prepared peoples. Let us examine the laws that 
seem to be revealed in these facts. 


First.—The success of missions is dependent partly on the 
faith and the enthusiasm of the missionary. 

It is a startling fact that the spread of a religion or a cult 
does not depend entirely on its truth and excellence. It is true 
that no system attains wide hold among men unless it either 
embodies some great truth or meets conveniently some common 
desire. It is true that any system not at all fitted to meet 
human conditions will fail, and that ultimately only those 
will survive that fit the ultimate good. But meantime systems 
full of falsity and even based on fundamental error sometimes 
catry away great masses by the sheer force of the faith and 
enthusiasm in the men who preach them. The vogue of 
‘*Christian science’? shows much as to the power of faith, 
but does not prove that the philosophy and theology of that 

system are true. Again, the terrific faith of Mohammedans in 
' their doctrine of the unity of God—true so far as it went— 
made them missionaries not only ferocious but also successful. 
Whereas those periods in England and in Europe when deism 
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and rationalism were prevalent and worldliness or scepticism 
common, were periods whén successful missions were few or 
none. And it is but a commonplace to say that little can be 
accomplished in any mission by lazy, cold, or sceptical mis- 
sionaries. Given both a true doctrine and an enthusiastic 
faith, and the mission will naturally spread the more; but 
enthusiasm, even with a false doctrine, can do much. 


The second element noted above indicates a second law.— 
The success of missions depends partly on the preparednes of 
the peoples to whom the doctrine is carried. 

Here it is of primary importance to note clearly that there 
is such a thing as a preparation wrought by the Spirit Him- 
self among the peoples. No nation or tribe has yet been 
discovered without some form of religion, some apprehension 
of a spiritual world and a supreme power. Whence comes it? 
From God alone ‘‘all holy desires, all good counsels, and all 
just works do proceed.’’ The eternal logos, the ‘‘ light which 
lighteth every man,’’ working through the Holy Spirit in 
the heart of every man, has brought men to such apprehen- 
sion. Even the vague glimmer in barbarian minds is a prep- 
aration of the Spirit, and yet more the still higher apprehen- 
sions, reasonings, and religious ideas and practices that we find 
in more developed nations. To say that those peoples who 
have already attained clear conceptions of deity, conscience and 
morality will sooner be lifted to higher planes by the power 
of Christianity than those who have only begun to think in 
spiritual directions, seems a truism. 

The part, then, of one who comes to bring a new and 
better doctrine to any nation is to see what that nation has 
already learned and to present to them most strongly that in 
his own doctrine which is complementary or supplementary to 
what they have already attained. It may be true that, asin 
Christianity, he brings what is infinitely different and infinitely 
beyond, yet even so he dare not disregard the previous leading 
of the Holy Spirit, but must strive to present it in such ways 
that it will connect itself in the minds of the people with 
what they already know, and to show the continuity of the 
leading, the oneness of the Spirit, and of the ‘‘one God’’ 
who is ‘‘ above all and through all and in us all.’’ 


Again, in this connection, it must be noted that God has 
His tithés atid seasons. It is, from the point of view of the 
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human consciousness, the divine habit (so to speak) to delay 
action on one side till another is prepared. Till ‘‘ the iniquity 
of the Amorites’’ is ‘‘full,’’ the seed of Abraham cannot be 
brought into Canaan. ‘Till ‘‘the times of the Gentiles be 
fulfilled,’? the Son of Man cannot be seen ‘‘coming in a 
cloud.’*® And even He, the divine Lord Jesus Himself, was 
obliged to say, at more than one juncture: ‘* My time is not 
yet come.”’ 

What means all this, but that God the Holy Ghost is 
working not alone through us, but also through the ‘‘ parties 
of the other part,’’ and that only when He has prepared the 
ground can our labor bear fruit? It is this principle that 
explains, at least in part, not only why Israel has to wander 
forty years in the wilderness, and Moses to wait forty years 
in. Midian, but also, perhaps, why Nestorian Christianity 
proved only a passing power in China, and why the request 
of the ‘‘Great Khan’’ for Christian missionaries, sent to 
the Pope of Rome through Marco Polo, failed to bear fruit. 
Perhaps in these cases, as in many others where a work 
begun has not proved permanent, the uupreparedness was 


on both sides. 


The third element mentioned above leads to the inference 
of a third’ law.—The success of missions depends on the 
wisdom of the missionary forces in meeting the prepared 
peoples. 

It is true that fanatic zeal may sometimes carry a cam- 
paign in which all the previous leading seems to have been 
disregarded, but it is inevitable that harm will follow in such 
cases when fuller enlightenment comes. The heathen king 
who turned away from the font of holy baptism because he 
could not believe that all his ancestors were in a final hell, 
rejected of God, is, in fact, a type. 

i The method of St. Paul, as illustrated at Athens, was 

different. ‘‘Whom therefore ye worship, though ye know 
him not, Him declare I unto you.’’ In the following out of 
that method it is necesssary to exercise the utmost wisdom 
that we may see how far the religious ideas in a nation are 
really errors and how far they are merely partial presentations 
‘ of atruth. Even old customs should be distinguished. Some 
must be abandoned as harmful, some may be reformed on a 
Christian basis, some may even be used as stones in the founda- 
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tion for the new building. All must, at al} events, be under- 
stood by the true missionary, treating sympathetically even 
the error that is in them and striving courteously to make 
men see why they are evil, so that of their own accord, through 
the leading of the Holy Spirit within, they may abandon them. 
It is the office of the missionary ‘‘so to present the truth that 
it may be loved, and that men may see in it God’s goodness 
and God’s beauty.” 

In the light of these laws and ieiatetins one thing forces 
itself more and more clearly on the Christian consciousness, 
namely, the absolute dependence of the missionary in all his 
work upon the Holy Spirit. Are faith and enthusiasm essen- 
tial? Only by the working of the Spirit in our hearts can 
faith increase and enthusiasm be stirred. Is it necessary that 
peoples should be prepared individually and nationally ? That 
is a work we can hardly touch. It is done before our time, or 
if before our eyes, yet commonly apart from us, without us or 
even in spite of us. It is accomplished in the course of a 
divine providence by the Holy Spirit. Is wisdom needful ? 
We are dependent on the Holy Spirit for ‘‘ wisdom and under- 
standing, counsel and might, knowledge and godliness, and 
holy fear ’’—and love. 


III. All this once realized, we are ready to consider 
methods. How shall we set to work about the problem of 
missions ? 

The point of start is within. The perfecting of our own 
devotion is the needful preliminary. And it is a natural source 
of missionary enthusiasm. Constant study of the Word and 
of the will of God, as revealed in the incarnate Christ, and in 
His church, in Holy Scriptures, in history, yes, and in 
nature ; constant meditation on the realities of the Christian 
faith ; constant communion with God in every possible way,— 
these are essential to effective missionary work, for it is 
through these that we give the Spirit His place and freedom 
to work within ourselves. Faith and enthusiasm are not mere 
chance seeds, or arbitrary favors of God, to be asked for and 
then merely waited for pathetically, patiently, and idly, but 
are gifts of the Holy Spirit to be sought and gained as other 
good gifts of God are sought and gained, cultured in rational 
ways as fruits:and flowers are cultured in gardens, by plowing 
aud planting, watering and training. 
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Next, then, comes prayer. Prayer for ourselves and 
prayer for the peoples. Clear, definite, open-eyed, sensible, 
well-informed, intercessory prayer for our neighbors, friends, 
and all nations. Prayer which sees the real needs and seeks - 
the true supply. It takes time and study and training to pray 
like this, but nothing like this increases the power and the 
wisdom of the missionary longing in the hearts of men. It is 
essentially missionary. It is the altruistic spirit in religion 
actually at work. 

The third step brings us into contact with the people. 
Preaching. We have a message and we long to deliver it. 
Now at last we may doso. We may do it on the street or in 
the preaching hall, in church or in home, by the living voice 
or in print, but it is all the same.thing. It is telling to others 
the truth that God has revealed to us. 

Here, however, we face another fact. Our influence as 
missionaries is wrought not only by our preaching but also by 
our life. ‘‘The life is the light of men.’’ Intercourse is a 
method. And it has two sides. It should reveal the character 
of the peoples to us, even as it reveals ours to them. In such 
intercourse better than in any other way they see the real 
meaning of Christian character, and we learn the degree of 
their preparedness and of their unpreparedness. 

Is the maintenance of schools and hospitals to be con- 
sidered a part of the method of the Spirit in meeting the 
problein ? 

When it is remembered that our Lord’s command was to 
‘‘o90 and teach all nations,’’ and that His commission also 
included an injunction to ‘‘heal the sick,’’ it would seem 
impossible to deny that these works are iu accordance with 
His will, and when we consider the unity of all knowledge in 
God, and the basis of hospitals and healing in love, it seems 
clear enough that the Spirit leads also to this sort of works 
as a necessary method of communicating to a needy people 
all the richness of the treasures of wisdom and of love that are 
stored up for us in Christ. | : 

Here, too, we must face the question of revivals and 
' great evangelistic meetings as a method of missionary work. 
Are they particularly, or are they generally, or are they at all, 
or are they not at all to be reckoned as the Spirit’s work ? 

As a matter of historic fact there has been in all ages and 
in all religions under the influence of certain leaders—meu 
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of special faith or of special enthusiasm—or at special times 
under the stress of some new or awakening idea, or the shock 
of some great crisis,-an emergence of certain more or less con- 
stant phenomena, and specially when people are gathered in 
groups or crowds. There rises at times a kind of excitement 
which seems to spread from man to man, which expresses itself 
sometimes only in earnest prayer, sometimes in quiet con- 
fessions of sin, sometimes in groans and cries, in singing, or 
even in shouting and hallelujahs, sometimes in a kind of rapt 
oration unintelligible to bystanders, sometimes in wild excite- 
ment and convulsion, sometimes ending even in catalepsy and 
trance, out of which the subject wakes to tell of wondertul 
visions. 

Things of this sort have been found in the Christian 
church also, in every age, beginning at Pentecost. St. Paul, 
in his day, seems to have looked upon some of them with great 
questioning in his mind. Not only did he speak with much 
reserve of his own visions, but also he warned the Corinthians 
that when such things reached the point of disorder they could 
hardly claim God as their author. More than this, he never 
exalted the gift of the ‘‘tongues,’’ or the startling phenomena 
as things to be coveted, but put before all things, as fruits of 
the Spirit, to be cultivated and coveted, ‘‘ Love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, patience, meekness, 
temperance ;’’ and put above all, in order, not those who had 
the gift of tongues, but ‘‘ Apostles, prophets, teachers,’’ ‘‘ after 
that miracles, then healings, helps, governments.’’ 

Now there are to-day psychologists;—Christian men 
thoroughly believing in the personality and the power of the 
Holy Spirit, who yet hold that, from a psychological point of 
view, the occurrence of these phenomena in connection with 
religious meetings depends largely upon the psychic constitu- 
tion and development of the people among whom the new 
idea is set in motion and the new impulse wakened.* In all 
such cases the conscious, inhibiting centres, it is claimed, 
cease in some degree to act, and the subject follows 
out more or less subconsciously an impulse or an emotion. 
Even the gravest and most rational and deliberate men may 
find the impulse to do some of these unusual things so strong 
as to overcome all their usual habit and reasoning, and even 


* See Davenport’s “ Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals.” 
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their predetermination (and this especially when they find 
themselves in the midst of a crowd of persons all moved more 
or less by the same idea), and in such cases the very yielding 
to the impulse may be a reasoned and an intellectual process, 
but it would seem evident that persons less accustomed to 
inhibit impulse by bringing reason and deliberation to bear, 
will be more likely to exhibit such phenomena. If this be so, 
it is suggested by such psychologists, then the startling phe- 
nomena will be commonest in communities where the volitional 
and inhibitional faculties are less trained, and rarest where 
they are most trained, among the more deliberative and reflec- 
tive. And if it be true, as Davenport claims, that a certain easy 
susceptibility to suggestion is normal to more primitive peoples, 
but that such susceptibility lessens as psychological develop- 
ment advances to more complicated stages, then it would seem 
to follow that phenomena of the more startling sort would be 
less likely, in connection with revivals of religious life, as a 
people,advanced in psychological maturity. | 

If this indeed be the truth, then such excitements or waves 
of emotional action and passion in Christian gathering would 
be not so much things to be sought after or aimed at as things 
to be accepted when they come. They would be signs of the 
type of spiritual life and of the degree of spiritual or psychical 
development with which we are dealing rather than signs of 
the degree of the Spirit’s action. This is not to deny that 
they are the work of the Spirit. ‘‘ All these worketh that one 
and the same Spirit, working in every man according to His 
will.’’ Yet they are fruits of the Spirit in matures of a 
particular sort, or under particular conditions, and it may 
possibly be questioned whether they are always desirable. The 
same heat produces different effects in different materials. 
The same spiritual impulse, and the perception of the same 
spiritual truth, may act on different natures in different ways. 

Whether these theorizings be accepted or not, they deal 
with certain facts so patent that they ‘‘ must give us pause.”’ 
In the light of the questions they suggest, may we not conclude 
that the fact that notable ‘‘revivals” do not occur in any 
particular land or period is no proof that the Spirit is not at 
work, or that religion is ata low ebb? It may be that a quiet, 
reasoned, steadfast conformity to the divine will and the 
leading of the Spirit is all the while going on among a people 
who, psychologically, have ceased to be impulsive, and yet 
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have not fallen backward but rather gone forward in spiritual 
life. A state of corruption, godlessness, irreligion, and immo- 
rality does indeed indicate spiritual disease, and should lead us 
to pray and labor for an awakening by any possible means, but 
the mere fact that religion is orderly, quiet, and undemonstra- 
tive in any land, should not discourage us. And again, when 
the time comes to pray for a real revival of religion, may we 
not well doubt whether it is right to fix .beforehand, either in 
our prayers or in our imaginations, the exact form in which we 
would have it come?* Is it right definitely to ask for or to 
expect, or to desire those striking outward and visible 
manifestations of an inward and spiritual or psychical stirring, 
which are so often associated with the very word ‘‘revival’’ ? 
Is it not even possible that the impulse to work up a striking 
revival by means of great meetings and systematic methods 
comes, sometimes at least, from a sort of spiritual impatience ? 
May it not sometimes be that, in fact, we are wanting to see 
at once in a week, a month, a year, a generation, results 
that according to God’s will should require far longer time ? 
that we long to see multitudes moving now to God in that 
way which is so impressive, so spectacular, whereas God’s 
way is often the slow, the secret, the quiet, the difficult to 
discover, the plodding work with individual souls, the gradual 
development of faith and character among: converts from 


geueration to generation ? 


IV. To one who in this way looks for the signs of the 
Spirit’s work in China, what is the present outlook? How 
far has the Spirit’s preparation gone here ? 

It is true that the heart of the Christian grows sick as he 
looks about and sees the degradation and the need, the sin 
and the sorrow, the misery and the ignorance of the masses 
in China; yet it is no less true that the degree of spiritual 
preparation, already attained in some directions among this 
people, is far from small. 


1. There is not only evidence of an ancient monotheism 
in the classic literature and of a deep and spiritual mysticism 
embodied in the older writings of Taoism, but there is also 
an element among the students and scholars of to-day deeply 


* So the Jews fixed beforehand their conceptions of the coming of the 
ane of , and therefore found it hard to recognize the Christ when 
e came, 
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interested in the religious teaching of these old books, men 
who care much for religious meditation and little for mere 
honors and office. Most of us know at least one or two such, 
and the continued publication of the Taoist books, with com- 
ments, shows that a living interest in them still continues. 


2. But coming down to the crudest forms of Buddhism 
and Taoism, do they not both, in their broad and confused 
prevalence, indicate that there is among the people a wide- 
spread sense of the need of salvation from sin and of a more 
than human mediator? The existence of such sects as the 
vegetarians indicates that the longing for deliverance into free- 
dom and communion with God exists far and wide in the 
land, and some of the church’s truest Christian are gathered 


in from these sects. 


3. When we consider the Confucianists—the ordinary, 
worldly official, and the self-satished old-fashioned scholar— 
even here there are encouragements. The plain ‘‘common- 
sense’? of Confucianism, and to a certain extent its very 
agnosticism, are a distinct influence against the evils of supersti- 
tion. True, even the officials and the scholars fall into supersti- 
tion, yet they do perceive the vanity of much of the superstition 
of the land, and often they condemn themselves even while they 
yield to it. But more than this, Confucianism has an ideal 
of morality and that by no means low. It exalts morality, 
also, as essential. In these two things, surely, there is a point 
of contact with purest religion. 


4. When we come to the plane of the masses, we find 
indeed, too generally, a seemingly entire absorption in the 
struggle for existence. We find worldiness, fleshliness. But | 
the absorption is not entire. We should hardly ignore the 
fact that every household, on New Year’s morning, offers a 
sacrifice to heaven and earth. Superstition may be mixed with 
and the real sense of communion with a supreme power be 
lost, but in that it probably originated, and that it perhaps 
still essentially is. Even the superstitious cult of the fox 
and the other animals of the ‘‘ five families’’ is evidence of 
a consciousness of something more immaterial and wonderful 
than ‘‘meat and drink;” while the universal veneration of 
ancestors is a perpetual reminder of the reality of a life to 
come, and the universal dread of the ‘‘kuei’’ is a proof of 
real belief in an unseen world. 
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But more than this; at every sitialon station the worker, 
in the course of his work, finds a multitude, greater or less, 
of simple souls among the masses, who are conscious of the 
unsatisfactoriness of the life of earth and who turn gladly 
to-learn the-message of Christ and of His Cross and His 
Resurrection. 


5- Nor is this all. The awakening interest of China 
in Western literature, Western science, Western philosophy, 
Western religion, is a work not merely of men but of the Holy 
Spirit, and offers an opportunity to the missionary of Christ to 
show, to men now ready to study, how all that is true and real 
in these branches of study rests upon Christ, the incarnate God. 
Perhaps in this connection should be noted, as having a real 
religious bearing, the fact that China to-day has begun to sit in 
judgment on her own institutions. There seems to be an 
awakening of a new desire for rightness and even for righteous- 
ness. (Those confessions of sin which attended so constantly 
the revival under the preaching of the Rev. Mr. Goforth, 
through the last two years, seem to link themselves to this 
fact and to show that longing in its higher and truly religious 
degree. ) | 


6. Most startling of all, perhaps, is the fact that to-day 
certain heathen Chinese, and even certain Christians also, are 
proposing to incorporate Christianity as a part of the national 
life, establishing a Chinese Christian church with a department 
_of government organized to look after it. This does not, 
indeed, mean that China accepts and understands Christ and 
Christianity, but it does mean that the heathen see that there 
is in Christianity a power to be reckoned with, and perhaps 
also that they see that it is nota religion of any one nation, 
but is universal, and therefore may be Chinese. 


7. Finally, we who work here to-day cannot forget the 
work of preparation already done by the Spirit here through 
Christianity itself. Not to mention the Christian work of the 
earlier centuries, the marvelous spread of Christianity in China 
since 1807 is so ‘‘exceedingly far beyond all that we could 
ask or think,’’ that we see in it plainly the evidence of a 
higher ‘‘power that worketh in us’’—the Holy Spirit. 
There has been a progression more than geometrical in its 
ratio. The troubles of 1900, too, revealed the real character 
of our converts, and we saw thousands of them come out of the 
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furnace as fine gold. We have seen the revivals of 1907-8, 
which indicate at least that spiritual life can go on here in the 
forms and under the conditions under which it has hitherto 
gone on in all other lands and all other ages. But we have 
seen more than this, each of us in our own personal work, 
the evidence of hearts prepared to receive the revelation of 
Jesus Christ. We see it in the general reception accorded us 
wherever we go. We see it yet more in the special cases 
of the choice souls that give themseves to us for special 
culture-—our pupils, our divinity students, our catechists, 
our clergy. Such conferences as that of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, held at Kiukiang this very year, are 
abundant evidence of the deep religious life, the real enthusiasm 
already existent—the present inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
And must we not add that awakening and increasing desire 
for unity among Christians as a further sign of the Spirit’s 
working ? 

These are conditions which are truly ‘‘ not of us,’’ but 
“of the Holy Ghost.’? How many others there may be, unseen 
of us, but wrought by Him, who can say? But as we look 
upon these we cannot but feel impressed on the one hand 
with our absolute dependence on Him. Impressed—yes, and 
almost oppressed with the thought—till it bows us to our 
knees in prayer. And on the other hand, as we kneel we — 
cannot but feel the up-buoying encouragement of the corollary 
thought: ‘‘It is the work of the Spirit, and He is the Lord 
and the giver of life. He will direct the work to the end. 
It cannot fail, and it will grow from more to more’’—the 
thought that Gregory wrought out so magnificently in that 
prayer in his Sacramentary: ‘‘O God of unchangeable power 
and eternal light, look favorably upon Thy whole church 
that wonderful and sacred mystery, and by the tranquil 
operation of Thy perpetual providence carry out the work 
of man’s salvation and make the whole world feel and see 
that things which were cast down are being raised up, that 
those which were growing old are being made new, and that 
all things are returning to perfection through Him from 
whom they took their origin, even through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Amen.”’ 
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Trashilhamo (Story of a Tibetan Lassie). 


A Study of Tibetan Character, Life, Customs, History, Etc. 


BY EDWARD AMUNDSEN, F.R.G.S. 
(All rights reserved to the author.) 


(Continued from p. 407, July number.) 
CHAPTER VIII. | 


‘¢-T HAVE been out to see the Tibetans,’’ said the missionary 
| to his wife as they and the children sat down to tea. 

‘‘’There is a young woman lying ill in one of the 
-tents,’? he continued. ‘‘She has fever, and I asked the men to 
come to the ‘ Yesutang’ for medicine. They bowed politely 
and said ‘lasso, lasso,’ but they looked rather suspicious and 
frightened, more so than the woman herself, who readily let 
me see her tongue and feel her pulse.’’ 

‘*Tf they don’t come you had better go out to her with 
some medicine, John,’’ advised his wife. ‘‘So I shall, my 
dear,’’ said he, ‘‘ but will it do her much good under those 
conditions ?”’ 

The following day the missionary went again to the white 
tent by the pagodas, taking with him some medicine, but seeing 
what was taking place in the tent he returned home in silence. 

‘‘Well, how did you get on, John? Why! Have you 
brought the milk back again!’’ ‘‘It is no good, Harry. I 
can do nothing for her, at least not out there,’’ he wisely 
added. ‘‘ The poor-woman is worse to-day. And, can you 
guess whatI saw? Just asI got there that lama priest took outa 
small image from his charm-box, wrapped in dirty silk.* He 
cut off a piece of this idol and gave it to the sick girl to eat, 
which she did, with much difficulty managing to wash it down 
with some nasty tea held to her parched lips in a basin made 
out of a human skull! He then tore off a little of the rag the 
idol was wrapped in and set fire to it, while she tried toinhale - 
the smoke. He has no doubt tried various things before. The 
girl seems to take his things helplessly. I could not stand her 
eyes on me, Harriet, so I left without a word and brought the 
things with me back again.”’ 


* These charms are made in monasteries, or by ‘holy’ priests anywhere, 
from finely ground dsamba, mixed with some of the priest’s spittle and then 
blessed by him. The silk in which it is wrapped (if previously worn by a 
lama) may also be eaten as a therapeutic. 
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‘¢ How dreadful! May be if I went with you, she could be 
induced to come over here,’’ the missionary’s wife proposed. 

‘¢You may see what you can do,’’ he said with emphasis 
on the pronoun ; his face lighting up as he spoke. 

Next morning he with his wife and son found all at the 
tent but the lama, who had gone on a pilgrimage to ‘‘ Jeedsu- 
shan’’—a sacred mountain and great Buddhist resort—three 
days east of Talifu. The rest exerted no authority over Trashi, 
but said she had better do as she thought best. Through a 
Tibetan. who understood some Chinese the missionary lady 
warmly invited Trashi to their home, where she would get 
medicine and attention. Some talk followed between the 
three Tibetan women ; the oldest of the three appeared anxious 
and a little obstructive. Then turning to her kind host of the 
tent, Trashi said resolutely: ‘‘I will go; please be not angry 
with me.’’ ‘*Dro na ga, she mo go’’ (better that you go; 
you need not be afraid) was his startling reply. ‘‘I will go. 
with you to their house,’’ he kindly added, in order to cheer the 
young woman he had rescued and learned to regard as his special 
charge. This took place, strange to say, on the 18th day of 
the third moon—the lucky day—Trashi’s chosen wedding day. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Gezang’s promise to come was not idle talk. He called to- 
gether six ** Drogpas”’ (nomads), making eight with Norbo and 
himself. These, all mounted on swift ponies, were on the road 
after their enemies two hours after their departure with Trashi. 

They pressed on all through the night, and fortunately 
in the right direction. _At dawn they heard the loud groans of 
some one just below the road leading along the right bank 
of the Yangtze river. They halted and searched the place. 
Beside a heap of wood, built like an altar, the man was found 
nearly dead from the wounds inflicted by Gezang’s sword. 
His mouth was half open and smelt strongly of wine. In his 
hand he held a flint, steel, and tinder, evidently in readiness 
to light his own stake. His fingers were smeared with opium 
and his teeth showed signs of the same drug, the final comfort 
of the hopeless. He was half naked and a little dazed, but 
was shaken back to consciousness by Gezang, who demanded 
information. The man in broken sentences told them what they 
wished to know. Then tried to lift his hand, but failed. So he 
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asked the men kindly to lift him on to the pile of wood. They 
hesitated. Finally a nomad advised it, as cremation is the only 
form of departure desired by Lolos. They man fell into a stupor 
and could not be aroused. This helped the others to decide. 
They took him and lifted him on to the pile and set fire to it, 
believing they did the man a service planned by his companions. 

Gezang could not take part, but stood aside counting his 
beads and murmuring ‘‘ommanipemehum, ” the empty formula 
which is yet the most powerful factor in the lives of Tibetans, 
whether in sickness or health, in joy or sorrow, in youth or age. 
It sobers the frivolous, cheers the sad ; is an incentive to holi- 


ness and atones for sin, whether spoken, turned round in a 


cylinder by hand, water, wind, or smoke, whether hoisted on 
poles or chiseled in stone—possibly all becuse the spell is 
mysterious, therefore superhuman and divine. The Tibetan’s 
faith in the spiritual and unseen is tremendous. He sees the 
Buddha incarnate in sinful forms of dust and worships him, 
though recognized in the smallest child. 

When the fire blazed up the eight men hastened away along 
the river side till they came to a village, where three took toa 
coracle and five rode on. Near the ferry, between Atentze 
and Chongtien, the men closed in upon their prey. The Lolos 
had been delayed, not knowing the road so well as the Tibetans, 
and, on their arrival at the ferry, were detained in a search for 
their leader and Trashilhamo, who should have been here 
some time before them. ‘Though the Lolos were well armed 
_ with modern rifles—bought and stolen from Chinese soldiers— 
they had no chance against the Tibetans, who had now in- 
creased in number. 

Before the arrival of his followers by road, Gezang and a 
few others had captured and bound the Lolos on the east bank 
of the river, and was rewarding the Tibetan volunteers with 
money taken from the Lolos, a good deal of which he kept for 
future use. But in spite of success so far, what were they to do? 
One man was missing, the one who had taken Trashilhamo 
down the river. They could gain no further information from 
their prisoners, not even by the help of the whip or back of 
the sword. Eventually two well-armed men took the pris- 


oners to Atentze for committal ; two{one of them Gezang) went 


by road southwards along the river, calling at the various villages 
for information ; two went by boat down river, and two rode 
up the left side of the river homewards. These last met a 
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large company of Tibetans, armed to the teeth in Tibetan 
fashion, with long-forked matchlocks and dreadful swords. 
Dorje, the Ponbo, headed the expedition, sad and stern. 

He had aroused the highland valley on behalf of the well- 
known and well-loved Trashilhamo, his only daughter. On 
learning that two of the robbers were taken, but that all trace 
of Trashi was lost, ‘‘she must be at the bottom of this cruel 
river,’’ he said, and gave orders to return home. ‘‘We must 
wait till Gezang comes,’’ though it seemed almost hopeless 
for Gezang to try and find her. 

In course of time they reached the winter grazing grounds 
belonging to Bamehgong—or rather occupied by the farmers, 
who claimed the right to this region according to their own 
way of reckoning—and to everybody’s astonishment the chief 
himself selected and took back with him to Bamehgong a 
drove of yak, cows, sheep, and goats for Trashilhamo ‘‘as 
part of her dowry’’ he said to his wife on reaching home. 
-‘* That is what she went for,’’ he added solemnly, and she will 
not need to go down again when she comes, and if she does not 
come these may be given to the ‘‘Gomba ’”’ (lamasery). 

Dorje’s wife, Palmo, had seized this opportunity of show- 
ing her piety. Six well-fed priests, installed in the best room 
of the big stone building, were already at work, reading 
through a horse-load of sacred books of polished parchment, 
written in gold and silver and ornamented with gold paint- 
ings of Buddhist deities at either end of the silk-covered 
title pages. ‘They made no small noise at times with their 
big drums and hand drums, their bells and trumpets. The big 
building resounded with their chants and yet no one seemed 
to mind the disturbance. 

Drolma’s abilities were taxed to the utmost in the arduous 
work of satisfying the internal cravings of these militant 
divines and the few guests who had come from far to attend 
the wedding. It was not a pleasant time for the ‘‘ Ponkang”’ 
(palace), and yet while Gezang had not returned a faint hope 
remained of Trashi’s return. | 


CHAPTER X. 


One bright Sunday morning in Talifu the missionary and 
his wife had just held a service, when there, was a loud knock ~ 
at the front door, and the servant woman ran on her stunted 
feet to open. 
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‘‘'Teacher,’’ she said, ‘* guests have come He went 
out and found his friend from the tent with another Tibetan, 
who, holding his felt hat with both hands over his stomach, 
thrust out his tongue and bowed profoundly to the missionary 
in Tibetan fashion. 

He was a man with a sturdy frame, of middle height, dark 
and sunburned face, partly shaded by a low fringe of hair, 
eager black eyes, and dressed in a warm sheep-skin gown, tied 
with a sash round the waist. An attempt was made at speak- 
ing, but the foreigner beckoned them in to the Chinese guest- 
hall. They preceded the missionary edgewise with bended 
backs and cautious steps, as if on holy ground. Once in the 
guesthall they were with difficulty persuaded to sit on the chairs 
in foreign fashion and not on the ground beside them. 

Then the new comer with a smiling face yet a frightened 
expression, asked in bad Chinese for Trashilhamo. 

‘*’Trashilhamo?’’ .... the missionary repeated, greatly 
bewildered. Scarcely had the mame been repeated twice before 
from the next room some one called out ‘‘Gezang! Ge- 
zang!’’ in an excited tone. The man jumped to his feet and 
made for the room from which the well-known voice came, 
paicegain by the missionary, who had at last realized that some 

ne, possibly the father, had come to claim his patient. He 
quickly opened the door to the little side room, where Trashi 
was half reclining on her bed. 

The scene that followed can more easily be imagined 
than described. It commenced with Gezang’s ‘‘ Ahtsi! 
Ahtsi!’’ as soon as he saw her. Trashi uttered similar 
ejaculations as Gezang unceremoniously grasped her left hand 
in both his, being too excited to control himself. 

A rapid conversation followed between the two and then 
Gezang knelt before the missionary, knocking his head three 
_ times ayainst the floor in graiitude. 

‘* Will they let you go ?’’ asked Gezang anxiously. ‘‘ Of 
eourse they will,’’ answered Trashi, ‘‘ but I have nothing to pay 
them with, and it may cost a great deal. They have given me 
wedicine and food now for about ten days and shown me much 
kindness. They are so kind,’’ she added, looking after the 
missiouary who went out into the court. He was glad that 
some oue had come for the poor girl, who had been stolen 
away, but sad to think that she had learned so little about the 
Gospel. He and his wife had not been able to impart much 
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believed in preaching the Gospel as the first and greatest factor in 
establishing the kingdom of Christ in China. To this preaching 
and to the training of native evangelists, he gave his largest 
energies. He was a great teacher, simplifying and illuminating 
the profoundest truths and inspiring the dullest student. Of a 
controversial frame of mind he contended valiantly with voice and 
pen for the old standards of faith, and was ‘‘mighty in the 
Scriptures.’ His brain seemed saturated with Scripture diction 
and imagery ; what the Bible was to him throughout his life he 
has graphically told in a little book he published at the time of his 


. eightieth birthday, entitled ‘‘ My Four Bibles.’’ These four were 


his Sunday School Bible, his Theological Student’s Bible, his 
Young Pastor’s Bible, and his Missionary Bible. 

While in a large measure the South China Mission of the 
A. B. M. U. is to-day his monument, the Ashmore Theological 
Seminary is indeed his memorial. He was its founder and leader 
through many years, and only ceased to teach on the very day that 
he finally bade Swatow farewell. He was also the generous donor 
of the splendid site and noble building that now make the Seminary 
a joy and an inspiration alike to students and teachers and to all 
who see it. As the training of a native ministry is here carried on 
from year the year, the words of the memorial scroll prepared by | 
the native church will be fulfilled : ‘‘ His works do follow him.’’ 

In 1890 Dr. Ashmore married the widow of the late Dr. 
Nathan Brown, of Assam and Japan, who now survives him. 


3n Memoriam, Mrs. T. W. Pearce 


BY REV. G. H. BONDFIELD 
| ()° the twenty-third of May last there passed away in Mrs. 


Pearce, wife of the Rev. T. W. Pearce, of the London 

Missionary Society, Hongkong, one of those workers whose 
worth is scarcely recognized till they have received their reward 
from the Master’s own hand. Some wives there are in the mis- 
sionary ranks whose light refuses to be hid; their temperaments 
force them into publicity, or their gifts enable them to march side 
by side with the most active workers. There are others, however, 
who shrink from all publicity and thankfully accept the limitations 
which are imposed by the home and the family. To this latter 
class Mrs, Pearce belonged. She was a home-builder and a home- 
keeper, and she was content to let her fidelity to this ideal be her 
title to distinction. Not that her life was cramped by an ex- 
aggerated idea of the importance of domestic duties, or that her 
sympathies did not go forth to every form of active mission work. 
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Her home was a citadel which she kept well and faithfully for 
those who needed its shelter, but her whole heart went forth with 
those who sallied from its portals. In faith and desire and prayer 
she too was a soldier of the cross. Such help as she could give, was 
gladly given, and always there was the word of cheer. 

There is always’a difficulty in describing personal character- 
istics that are chiefly revealed in the more intimate relations of the 
family circle, and it is with no little diffidence that I venture 
to draw aside the curtain and write of Mrs. Pearce as she was in 
the sanctity of her own home. The privilege of a geen ited 
extending over twenty years must be my apology. 

I cannot recall that home, in which I have been so often a 
guest, without remembering Mrs. Pearce’s unfailing kindness and 
generous hospitality. Few amongst us have carried more graciously 
the burden of the ‘‘ open door.’* In most of the coast ports there 
are frequent callers at Mission Houses, but in Hongkong the 
visitors at the London Mission are numbered by the score. To Mrs. 
Pearce the coming and the going, the lengthening of the table, and 
the preparation of the extra bed were just matters of-course. For 
all there was the same genial welcome and the same considerate 
provision. ‘There was no flurry, no ill-concealed annoyance. Her 
guests felt that they were welcome and knew that they might 
come again. Her cordiality, her personal interest, and her unfail- 
ing kindness made her home a home which many of us will sorely 
miss. All honour to these great hearts of the home! 

What Mrs. Pearce was to her husband and children only they 
can tell, and yet the reverence in which they held her and their 
happy, harmonious life tell enough. Of the manner in which Mrs. 
Pearce identified herself with her husband’s work something, how- 
ever, may be said. Though Mr. Pearce was for many years the 
treasurer of his Mission, and though the affairs of a number of 
orgahizations received the betiefit of his administrative abilities, 
his own cheque book and his own business affairs were, as he 
frequently expressed it, in the more capable hands of his wife. In 
this important and helpful service she was as careful as she was 
competent. In another direction also her help was invaluable. 
She was the guardian of her husband’s time, and his daily pro- 
gramme was never stibordinated to the general domestic arrange- 
ments. Where the day’s duties can be got through only by 
commencing at an unusually early hour and by a careful use of 
every moment, the value of such consideration as was shown here 
cannot be overestimated, and I am sure that Mr. Pearce would be 
the first to attribute to it not a little of that success with which he 
has pursued his Chinese studies and met his multifarious engage- 
ments. With Mr. Pearce a promise has always implied an obliga- 
tion, and whether the promise involved patient research, or 
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laborious translation, the attendance at a committee meeting, or 
the conduct of a service, it has never been forgotten or fulfilled in a 
perfunctory way. Hours which Mrs. Pearce might have claimed for 
herself, she guarded for and gave to others. The sacrifice, more- 
over, was cheerfully made, for she rejoiced in her husband’s work 
and was always pleased that his best hours and his fullest strength 
should go into the high service to which he had been called. 

But it must not be supposed that Mrs. Pearce was merely an 
appreciative spectator of the strenuous work of others. She, too, 
did her part. Mr. Pearce’s correspondence was no small part of 
the daily burden, and this burdén his wife took upon herself, 
though for many years it was unknown to the majority of his 
correspondents that it was Mrs. Pearce who answered most, if not 
all, the letters. I well remember the astonishment of a friend, 
who himself corresponded with Mr. Pearce, when I showed him a 
letter written by Mr. Pearce’s own hand, and assured him that it 
was a genuine holograph. In many other ways she was a true 
helpmeet and partner in her husband’s work. 

: Much as Mrs. Pearce did for those about her, it was, I think, 
not her activities, but her personality that dominated her house- 
hold. Love may grow selfish and exacting and be unconscious of 
its degeneration, or it may find its satisfaction in self-forgetfulness 
and be unconscious of its strength and far-reaching influence. 
Our deep sympathy is with those—the husband, the son, and the 
daughter—who are now left with only the memory of an affection 
so considerate and so true. 

The following biographical notes summarize all that need be 
added to this personal tribute. Mrs. Pearce was born in 1852 at 
Wrexham, Denbighshire, North Wales, being the third daughter of 
Mr. John Gittins, a prominent citizen and a leading member of the 
local Wesleyan Methodist Church. She arrived in China early in 
1881 and resided for over a year with her sister, the wife of Rev. 
Chas. Wenyon, M.D., at Fatshan. On May 24th, 1882, she was 
married to Mr. Pearce, then senior missionary of the L. M. S. at 
Canton. Since the close of 1893, when her husband was transferred 
to Hongkong, Mrs. Pearce’s home had been in that colony. For 
the past few years it was known that she suffered from heart 
trouble, and this year the symptoms became more pronounced. In 
April her condition grew so serious that her husband, then attend- 
ing the meeting of translators of the Wén-li Version of the Old 
Testament at Tungchow, was summoned by telegraph. An 
immediate departure for England was recommended, but it could 
not be. She was carried to the Peak Hospital, but the end came 
rapidly, and on the eve of the twenty-seventh anniversary of her 
wedding day she passed away—one of the great multitude who 
through faith and patience inherit the promises. | 
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Correspondence. 


A WORD TO MR. SHEPPARD. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: It was with con- 
siderable relief that I read Mr. 
Madeley’s letter in reply to the 
article by Mr. Sheppard in the 
December number of the RkE- 
- CORDER. When I read the latter, 
Elihu-like ‘‘ the spirit within me 
coustrained me,’’ but ‘‘I said 
days should speak and multitude 
of years teach wisdom.”’ 

It must be conceded that the 
success that has attended the 
preaching of the Gospel and also 
the quality of converts to Chris- 
tianity generally is a genuine 
cause for enquiry and humbling 
on our part ; so many preachers, 
such splendid machinery, a vast 
amount of work. and such a 
Gospel, and yet such small results 
compared with the rapid spread 
of Christianity at the beginning. 
In considering, however, a new 
apologetic for China one justly 
demands credentials which shall 
afford some good ground for the 
workableness of the suggested 
change of front. Does the neo- 
logical position which has cap- 
tivated and captured so many 
minds encourage us to hope that 
it will prove more effective for 
the end we have in view, viz., 
for turning these Chinese ‘‘ from 
darkness to light and the power 
of Satan unto God ?’’ 

We must allow scope for apol- 
ogists, and the church has al- 
ways had them from Stephen 
on, but when we are asked to 
try a new line of approach 
and appeal in the shape of ‘‘a 
modern philosophy of religion 
written, not from a sectarian or 


even Christian standpoint, but 
impartial, universal, and scien- 
tific,’’ in the place of preaching 
Christ crucified, as a propaganda 
for saving souls, I think it is time 
we should desist from such pro- 
posals. 

No doubt the ideal we have 
before us is the pivot on which 
much turns. Is it to see an 
improved China, to give to this 
people better morals and see them 
in a better position politically, 
financially, and socially, and to 
superinduce upon them the laws 
of the kingdom of heaven? 
One cannot but feel that that is 
not our work. It is too much 
akin to the position of the 
apostles before Pentecost, who 
sought a restoration of the 
halcyon days of worldly pros- 
perity ; the rather, says Christ, 
receive the Holy Ghost and be 
my witnesses. How can the 
dry bones of philosophy be 
offered by us in place of “‘ the 
unsearchable riches of Christ 
and to make all men see what is 
the dispensation of the mystery 
which from all ages hath been 
hid in God who created all 
things?’’ Surely as ‘‘ holy 
brethren partakers of a heavenly 
calling’’ and considering ‘‘ the 
Apostle and High Priest of our 
confession even Jesus,’’ we shall 
not side-track on to such an 
unworkable creed. We are not 
here as mere moral reformers. 
If we are we have our work cut 
out. Nor are we sent to the 
Archimedean feat of moving the 
dead impact of heathenism by 
our own weight. Mr. Sheppard 
says: ‘‘ We are contributors to 
a vast and intricate movement 
which is continental in its range 
and agelong in its develop- 
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ment.’’ Are we? From the 
beginning it was not so (Acts 
xv, 14), and the New Testament 
leaves us with the impression 
that only a big interposition of 
the Divine will end the war 
between the Lamb and the 
beast. 
Some years ago the Rev. W. 
L. Watkinson, in an address, 
pointed out that one result of 
foreign missionary enterprise 
was its reflex influence on the 
home churches, that. the work- 
ableness of the Gospel as the 
power of God unto salvation 
was so markedly seen amongst 
the heathen that the home 
churches could not but be stirred 
by the narration of the miracles 
Christianity was performing over 
the seas. Will such be the case 
if we substitute inept creeds 
and cold philosophy for the 
gm of Christ crucified ? 
. Denny in his ‘‘ Death of 
Christ’’ has a passage which is 
by no means irrelevant here.. 
‘* The doctrine of the death of 
Christ and its significance was 
not St. Paul’s theology ; it was 
his Gospel. It was all he had to 
preach. It is with this in his 
mind—immediately after the 
mention ‘‘of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who gave Himself for 
our sins—that He might deliver 
us from this present world with 
all its evils’’ that he says to 
the Galatians: ‘‘Though we 
or an angel from heaven preach 
a Gospel to you contravening 
the Gospel which we preached, 
let him be anathema.’’ I 
cannot agree with those who 
disparage this or affect to forgive 
it as the unhappy beginning of 
religious intolerance. Neither 
the Old Testament nor the New 
Testament has any conception 
of a religion without this intoler- 
ance. The first commandment 
is, ‘‘ Thou shalt have. none. other 


gods besides Me,”’ and that is the 
foundation of the true religion. 
As there is only one God so 
there can be only one Gospel. 
If God really has done some- 
thing in Christ on which the 
salvation of the world depends 
and if He has made it known, 
then it is a Christian duty to be 
intolerant of everything which 
ignores, denies, or explaius it 
away. The man who perverts 
it is the worst enemy of God and 
men, and it is not bad temper 
or narrow- mindedness in St. Paul 
which explains this vehement 
language ; it is the jealousy of 
God which has kindled in a soul 
redeemed by the death of Christ 
a corresponding jealousy for the 
Saviour. Intolerance like this 
is an essential element in the 
true religion ; it is the instinct of 
self-preservation in it, the un- 
forced and uncompromising de- 
fence of that on which the salva- 
tion of the world depends. If 
the evangelist has not something 
to preach of which he can say ;: 
If any man makes it his business 
to subvert this, let him be ana- 
thema ; he has no Gospel at all. 
Intolerance in this sense has its 
counterpart in comprehension ; 
it is when we have the only 
Gospel and not till then that we — 
have the Gospel for all. 

May I humbly offer another 
solution to the difficulty which 
Mr. Sheppard and all of us feel? 
We have it ready at hand. 
Marry education and an intense 
Christianity. Put men like Bar- 
nabas and Paul in the chairs 
of our colleges and let German 
rationalism and comparative 
theology have a rest. The former 
has played havoc and done much 
to vitiate the life of the home 
church and-emasculate our Bible. 
Then will Christianity justify 
itself and no new apology will be 
veeded. All papers. excel them- 
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selves in extolling the late Dr. 
Li. Thereis no reason why our 
colleges should not send forth 
such men by the hundred. As 
in his case, so too often vital and 
aggressive Christianity is not 
found where people find their 
education. 

Let our cry be, Back to the 
Bible ; a passionate love to the 
Lord Jesus Christ; more united 
prayer for an outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit : and God will justify 
His own appointed methods. 


Yours sincerely, 
H. A. C. ALLEN. 


AN INTERNATIONAL 
GATHERING. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’”’ 


DEAR Sir: I returned a few 
days ago from attending the 
Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting 
of the International Mission- 
ary Union at Clifton Springs, 
N. Y. As most of your readers 
are aware this is a gathering of 
returned missionaries and those 
on furlough, at the invitation of 
the Board of Trustees of the 
sanitarium located at Clifton. 
It was first given by Dr. Foster, 
the former head of that institu- 
tion, and has been continued by 
the Board of Trustees since his 
death. For a week, from June 
8 to 14, we were delightfully 
entertained in the spacious din- 
ing room, where we sat down 
with friends from all parts of 
the world. Our meetings were 
held three times a day in the 
auditorium specially erected in 
the park near the sanitarium. 
We began every day with a 
quiet hour conducted by W. 
. B. Anderson, who has just re- 
turned from the Punjab in 


India. All felt that these 
services were very helpful. The 
general theme running through 
the conference was missionary 
cooperation in the promotion 
of unity. The make-up of the 
conference in missionaries from 
all lands and of all denomina- 
tions was exemplification of the 


‘theme and one of its attractive 


features. Ample evidence was 
given of the desire for codpera- 
tion and unity in India, China, 
and Japan. Mr. Anderson said 
he believed not only in coopera- 
tion but in amalgamation, where 
you could not see the seams and 
crevices of which the different 
partsareformed. At our session 
we had a strong plea for South 
America from Bishop Neely, of 
the Methodist Church, who felt 
strongly that the work in that 
continent had been neglected. 
Some of us greatly missed the 
veterans whom we had met on 
former occasions, as Ashmore, of 
China; Edgerton Young, who 
spoke of the Indians of the 
Northwest ; Henry Jessup, of 
Beirfit ; Hamlin and Woods, of 
Turkey ; Scudders and Cham- 
berlain, of India; Hepburn, 
of Japan. One of the older 
generation was there—Wight, 
who went to China in 1848 and 
who was on board the A/ississippi, 
Commander Perry’s flagship, 
when his fleet rendezvoused 
in Shanghai in 1854, but he 
returned to this country in 
’57. Since that time great 
things have been accomplished 
in the East, and our ears were 
burning to hear of present 
progress. We were glad to see 
and welcome three native Chris- 
tian women of India and one from 
China, who delighted us with 
their singing ; also a pastor of 
one of the native churches of 
Japan, who took part in the dis- 
cussions of the conference. 
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It will certainly be a treat for 
any missionaries who are on fur- 
lough from China to make their 
arrangements so as to spend this 
first week in June in the pleasant 
fellowship of missionaries from 
all lands, at Clifton Springs, N. 


Y., at this conference, to which 
all are invited, and at which 
all are entertained free of ex- 


pense. 
Yours truly, 


J. K. WicutT. 


Our Book Table. 


The object of these Reviews is to give real information about 
books. Authors will help reviewers by sendiug with their books, 
price, original if any, or any other facts of interest. The custom 
of prefixing an English preface to Chinese books is excellent. 


Report of the China Agency of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society 


for 1908. 


If only all reports were as 
ably prepared and contained as 
interesting matter as this before 
us, the reading of them would 
be a source of considerable en- 
joyment. The British and For- 
eign Bible Society has always 
been most fortunate in its agents, 
and the contributions it has 
made to knowledge (while fol- 
lowing out with the utmost 
faithfulness its propaganda of 
Scripture circulation) have been 
most useful and entertaining 
from both a geographical and 
an ethnological point of view. It 
would seem that the modest, 
hardworking, _ self - sacrificing 
workers of this world - wide 
Christian agency have a greater 
claim to the honours which fall 
upon the world’s pioneers than 
any other single class of men. 
If anyone should think this is 
stating too much, let him secure 
a copy of this report from 
the Rev. G. H. Bondfield and 
read, amongst others, the records 
of the work and accomplishments 
of Messrs. Larson, Fergusson, 
and Amundsen. Then let the 
possible objector bear in mind 


that this only refers to the work 
in China, and that this thivg is 
going on all over the world. 
The figures for the work of 
the year tell us that the Script- 
ures circulated in 1908 amount- 
ed to 1,365,223 volumes, show- 
ing an increase on 1907 of 
152,814. Most interesting to 
missionaries who have charge of 
congregations and are especially 
interested in the growth of the 
Christian community in Bible 
knowledge are the figures given, 
showing the sale of complete 
Bibles to be 33,000 and of Testa- 
ments, 52,749. This is an ef- 
fective advertisement of the solid 
advance of the Christian church 
in China. There are still living 
a few veteran missionaries who 
will remember the abortive at- 
tempt to circulate a_ million 
Testaments half a century ago. 
Many cutting things have been 
said by the critically-minded 
concerning the failure of that 
ill-advised scheme. It is, how- 
ever, extremely interesting to 
read that the Rev. F. S. Joyce, 
of Siancheng, Honan, found a 
copy of one of these Testaments 
in the hands of a Chinese en- 
quirer who said it was given to 
him twenty years ago. The 
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copy shows that this New Testa- 
ment was printed at the London 
Mission Press in Shanghai in 
the old days during the man- 
agement of Alexander Wylie. 
Just now, when so much at- 
teution is being turned towards 
the progress of the Christian 
evangel on the north-west and 
south-west confines of China, 
aud when the flood of Gospel 
light seems to be rolling right 
up to and over the borders of 
the once impenetrable Thibet, 


considerable interest should be. 


evoked by the reports of the 
Mongolian, the Szechuan, and 
the Yunnan sub-agencies. It is 
impossible to condense these re- 
ports, but reference may be made 
to the story of Mr. Larson’s 
experiences and his most singu- 
Jar adventure with the Hanta 
Ching Wong, one of the leading 
Mongol princes, whom he es- 
corted to Shanghai. The Rev. 
G. W. Hunter, of the China 
Inland Mission, who holds a 
solitary post of signal honour on 
the confines of Chinese Turkes- 
tau, where Chinese, Tartar, Per- 
sian, and Russian join hands, has 
been able to report favourable 
results from the journeyings in 
1907 of Mr. Hans Doring. Mr. 
Hunter needs Scriptures in eight 
different languages, and these 
the British and Foreign Bible 
Society China Agency finds itself 
able to supply. Further evidence 
of the efficiency of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in 
China is scarcely needed. 

Mr. Fergusson’s reports of 
his colportage jouneys may not 
be condensed. They must be 
read, A man who, in the course 
of a journey for the sale and 
distribution of Scriptures, can 
dispense medicine, treat typhoid 
fever, massage crooked legs 
Straight, cut open.boils, run the 
best part of thirty /i down a 


mountain to catch a straying 
pony, sleep in the open in wet 
clothes, and remain cheerful 
and bless God through it all,— 
was undoubtedly born for the 
pioneer work of the Gospel. 
Many will turn with great in- 
terest to the story of the work 
being done among the aboriginal 


tribes, reported by Mr. Amund- 


sen. The Bible Society has pre- 
pared Scriptures for one of the 
Miao tribes, and other work for 
them has yet to be done. We 
trust that the appeal which is 
issued with the report, urging 
that the attention of the Chinese 
churches be drawn to the work 
of the Bible Society and its 
need, will find a response in all 
the mission centres which bene- 
fit by its good work. 


W.N. B. 


Commentary on the Four Books, 
adapted to Modern Times. By Rev. 
H. M. Woods, Vol. 1, Analects. 40 
cents. 


The old school Chinese said : 
‘* Confucius, Confucius, Great 
Confucius. Before thee there 
was no Confucius. After thee 
there will beno Confucius. Con- 
fucius, Confucius, Great Con- 
fucius!’’ Andagain. Heaven 
aud earth were before thee, but 
thou knowest their origin. Heav- 
en and earth exist after thee, 
but thou knewest their end.’’ 
The schools of to-day while 
changing the way of studying 
Confucius yet apparently unite 
with the conservatives in extoll- 
ing Confucius. Seven or eight 
years ago, at the instance of the 
central government, a Shantung 
college broke its contract with 
Dr. Hayes and forced his Chris- 
tian students to leave the school 
or worship Confucius. Since 
then Confucius has been declar- 
ed worthy of divine honors, 
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and all Christian scholars are 


banished from the government 
schools or bow to his tablet. 
His birthday is celebrated in the 


new school by a display of flags 


of the nations and with rites 
used on a national holiday. 
The new rules for popular 
government stamped with Im- 
perial sanction and sold by the 
tens of thousands, class Christian 
teachers (fj) and preachers with 
Taoist and Buddhist priests and 
disfranchises them. For long 
years Confucianism was an ally 
of Christianity in the overthrow 
of superstition. But the deifi- 
cation of Confucius has forced 
Christianity to define its posi- 
tion with regard to the sage. 

The new book of Dr. Woods 
is certainly a book for the times. 
It gladly recognizes the splen- 
did ethical teachings of the 
great man and it frankly shows 
where he has failed for want of 
light. And probably no one 
would more freely recognize the 
justice of the comments than 
Confucius, who taught that men 
should ‘‘review the old and 
know the new,’’ and also ‘‘ to 
follow after the right.’’ This 
commentary is especially valua- 
ble, in that it gives parallel 
quotations from Western phi- 
losophers. It thus shows that 
Confucius, though one of the 
great minds, is but one among 
compeers, and so it furnishes the 
student with material that will 
help him to prove that Confucius 
must rank with other philoso- 
phers.. And that while his ethical 
teachings have not been sur- 
passed by mere men his fame 
must rest here. The Christian 
student is thus prepared to tell 
why he puts Confucius in a dif- 
ferent category from Christ. 
This book ought to be read by 
every Christian scholar that can 
understand jt. 


- The style and interpretation 
closely follows Chufutsi. Yet 
it is much more concise. | 
- This edition is a splendid gift 
book for a chosen friend, but is 
almost too costly for school use. 
A cheaper edition is in view 
when this is exhausted. 


B. C. PATTERSON. 


N no Bible Society’s Report for 
1908. 
The income for the year 1907 

was £31,681.8.2, and for this year 

increased to £32,948.2.4. The 

foreign issues were 1,942,276, 

an increase over last year, 

the highest in the history of 
the society, though China shows 

a small decrease of circulation, 

of 4,803, but this is on a 

total of 904,364 and is not se- 

rious. The cause is the reduction 
in staff of distributors. In the 

Central Agency, with headquar- 

ters at Hankow, 73 colporteurs 

were superintended by twenty- 
one missionaries of seven different 

Missions in four provinces, while 

ninety colporteurs were at work 

in the Northern Agency at Tien- 
tsin. The Southern Agency from 

Amoy has fifty-six colporteurs, 

the Eastern (Chinkiang) thirty- 

four and the Western, seven- 
teen. This society’s annotated 
portions are doing immense 
good, to which there is frequent 
testimony in the report. The 
revivals show a greater desire to 


‘possess complete copies of the 


New Testament. 
D. 


Light in the East. The Report of 
e Central China R. T. S. 1908. 


A grand total of 2,208,619 
issues, being 458,069 more than 
the total for 1907, is the cheer- 
ing result of the work of colpor- 
teurs and missionaries in Central 
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China and elsewhere. The ap- 
peal to the R. T. S. deputation 
is arranged under five heads. 
The appeal for a ‘‘ Literature 
Missionary ’’ comes first, and the 
reasons are sufficiently cogent, 
though the experience of the C. 
L. S. for China might have been 
adduced to strengthen them. 
The granting of the five requests 
would only mean an annual 
£1,200. We haope they will get 


it. 
D. 


Missions in the Plan of the Ages. 
Bible Studies in Missions. By 
William Owen Carver, M.A., Th D., 
Prof, of Comparative Religions in 
the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Ky. Revell 
Co. 1909. Pp. 289. 


Another in the long line of 
missionary volumes now s0 
numerous. In two chapters are 
considered the Missionary Idea 
in the Bible; the Meaning of 
Missions to God, to Christ, to 
the Church, and to the World. 
Later chapters discuss the Mis- 
sionary Message, Plan, Power, 
Work, . and Consummation. 
There is much good material in 
these lectures and a varied suc- 
cession of points of view. It is, 
however, certainly remarkable 
that any one in this age of 
world-wide travel and mission 
study should contrive complete- 
ly to avoid concrete illustration 
from every land and every age. 
The value of the book is seriously 
impaired hy the absence of any 
other than a biblical index. 


H. 


The 16th Annual Report of 
the Conference of Foreign Mis- 
sions Boards of the U. S. and 
Canada, held in New York, Jan- 
uary 13th and 14th, reaches us 


somewhat late in the year, but 
most of the twelve discussions 
aud papers are of considerable 
interest and importance. Among 
these are the topics of Language 
Study, Spiritual Stimulus of 
Missions, Effective Literature, 
the Mohammedan Problem, the 
Present Crisis in the East, 
Christain Education in China, 
The World’s Missionary Con- 
ference at Edinburgh, and the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement. 

The five and a half pages 
devoted to a résume of the re- 
sults of the inquiries prosecuted 
during the past three years in 
regard to the Forces Needed 
for the Evangelization of the 
World, offer a striking example 
of divergent conclusions derived 
from inharmonious data. But 
they testify to the vitality of 
the theme and to the diligence 
with which opinions have been 
sought, collected, and classified. 
The whole subject will reappear 
in a new light at the Ediuburgh 
Conference. 

We commend the perusal of 
this interesting annual to every 
reader of the CHINESE RE- 
CORDER. 


A. H. S. 


Str: I wish to make a slight 
correction in the review of Hos- 
pital Dialogue. It is not Man- 
darin as spoken in Shanghai, as 
stated by the reviewer. He 
was led into this error by the 
preparatory note. Ifthe review- 
er had carefully read the small 
print that comes under this 
large heading he would have 
found that the prefatory note 
refers to quite another book. 
It is somewhat unusual to use a 
prefatory note as an advertise- 
ment. But this author does it. 

As a further explanation the 
reviewer was glad to find in 


‘ 
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Mandarin as spoken in Shanghai 
one explanation for some of 
the curious sentences used. To 
mention no other the first sen- 
tence is not Mandarin— pF} is 
spoken in Shanghai, but not in 
Mandarin, for ‘‘ good morning.’’ 


It is therefore necessary to em- 
phasize the former opinion ‘‘ that 
not a few of them would have to 
be changed to meet the standard 
of the Northern Mandarin and 
to be intelligible when spoken.”’ 


REVIEWER. 


Missionary News. 


The Revival in Weihsein College. 


You will be glad to hear of 
the recent movement among the 
students of the Shantung Arts 
College and the associated middle 
school, Point Breeze Academy. 
For some time we have been 
concerned with our failure to 
lead an adequate number of col- 
lege men into the ministry. 
This great problem of securing 
candidates for the ministry we 
share with almost every land in 
the world at the present time. 
Nearly all of our graduates have 
gone into some form of Chris- 
tian work, but as the difficulties 
and sacrifices of the ministry 
be¢ame better known there has 
been a tendency to hold back 
from eutering upon its respon- 
siblities. This tried the faith 
of some, but those of us who 
were meeting with the students 
daily and felt the strong deep 
current of reality in their lives, 
were confident that in His own 
good time God would touch their 
hearts in power. 

This year one of. our grad- 
uates, Rev. Ding Li-mei, a 
young man of marked spiritual 
power, was set free to devote him- 
self to evangelistic work in 
Shantung. Two months were 
allotted to the Weihsien field. 
Before coming to the college he 
spent several weeks among the 
churches holding services in 


which several hundred inquirers 
were definitely enrolled and many 
pareuts unreservedly offered their 
children for Christian service. 
During the first few weeks of 
the year the various committees 
of the College Y. M. C. A. had 
done their work with marked 
faithfulness; the religious meet- 
ings were exceptionally well at- 
tended and good interest shown 


-in both the voluntary and cur- 


riculuin Bible work. One or two 
sermous were preached on the 
power and jov of the life sur- 
rendered to God. On each of 
the two Sabbath evenings pre- 
ceding Pastor Ding’s arrival, 
there were half hour meetings 
where, in response to a simple 
announcement, about eighty 
men gathered solely for prayer. 
The spirit and character of these 


‘meetings were such as to make 


one’s spiritual ears hear ‘‘ The 
sound of marching in the tops 
of the mulberry trees,’’ and we 
did not doubt but that Jehovah 
was going forth to victory. 
Pastor Ding came quietly into 
our midst the last of March. 
The first evening, March 30th, 
and the following morning, the 
usual chapel periods of twenty 
minutes were extended to an 
hour and the first recitation of 
the morning was omitted. A 
room for personal interviews was 
prepared for Pastor Ding at a- 
point sufficiently near the dormi- 
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tories for easy access, yet at the 
same time secluded for privacy. 
The work here became one of 
the main features, and after the 
first day had grown to such an 
extent that it seemed advisable 
to announce at the regular Wed- 
nesday evening prayer meeting 
that all college exercises would 


be set aside for the following. 


twodays. Later it became clear 
that the usual Saturday’s work 
of essay writing and literary 
societies should also be suspend- 
ed for that day. The first two 
chapel meetings seemed to be 
without special results, but a 
sermon on ‘‘ The Duties of the 
Watchman,’’ based on Isaiah 
33, struck home and led to seven 
of our seniors, the flower of the 
class, to give their lives to the 
ministry. An honur’s prayer 
meeting each morning at six- 
thirty was held ; preaching ser- 
vice at ten in the morning and 
again at two-thirty in the after- 
noon, and in the evening a 
general service for all in the com- 
pound, including the students in 
the girls’ school, convalescents 
in the hospitals and church 
members. This was the daily 
program. 

The number of services, the 
strain of many personal inter- 
views and the desire of Pastor 
Ding to reach the students in 
the girls’ school and the patients 
in the men’s hospital, led to his 
becoming physically exhausted 
on the third day, but the meetings 
were continued by others and 
showed clearly that the power 
of the meetings was not of man. 

Saturday morning a quiet hour 
was held in the church; the 
students being somewhat separat- 
ed from each other; four or five 
being seated on benches usually 
holding eight persons. The 
Lord’s Prayer was taken up by 
the leader clause by clause, a few 
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words spoken on each clause and 
then two. or three minutes were 
given to silent prayer and medita- 
tion as each one personally 
applied the teaching to his life. 

In response to an early sug- 
gestion, students were asked not 
to enter the main college build- 
ing and Converse Science Hall 
unless for the purpose of Bible 
study or prayer. When meetings 
were not going on, the various 
rooms of these buildings were in 
constant use, either by individuals 
or by groups, praying or study- 
ing the Bible. 

The personal interviews in 
Pastor Ding’s room continued. 
The list of those deciding for 
the ministry increased to twenty 
and then to thirty. Some of us, 
familiar with the early days of 
the Student Volunteer move- 
ment in the U. S., began tourge 
caution and care. Still the list 
grew. There seemed to be no 
undue excitement of any kind, 
no adequate outward manifesta- 
tion of emotion commensurate 
with the number of decisions. 
The list increased to sixty and 
then to eighty. There seemed 
to be no legitimate way to stop 
the tide, and there was no reason 
for so doing except the largeness 
of the number being added to 
the list. 

Mr. Ding found himself able 
to conduct a “ witness meeting” 
on Saturday night, in which 
those who had decided for the 
ministry gave their reasons for 
so doing. There was-no undue 
emotion; only one man wept, 
and none broke down, but all 
were conscious of a strong deep 
steady current of conviction 
which no man could stay. This 
spirit continued through the 
Sabbath with unabated strength, 
when it was found that overa 
hundred had volunteered for the 
ministry. 
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From the experiences of the 
week several things seem worthy 
of special remembrance :— 


1. The most noticeable feature 
was the quietness which character- 
ized the revival froni beginning to end. 
Recently in China many revivals 
have been remarkable for the intense 
emotion manifested and unuwonted 
public confession of sin. However 
necessary these things may be else- 
where, and on other occasions, here, 
for the most part, God spoke through 
the still, small voice, in the quietness 
of men’s hearts, producing very deep 
but well-controlled conviction. In 
movements such as this we are aware 
of the danger of men following be- 
cause others lead, of decisions made 
hastily to be followed by reaction. 
But at least one thing is certain; in 
our efforts to conserve the purposes 
of these students we start with no 
handicap of previous ultra-emotion- 
alism. One foreign pastor, who came 
at the close of the meetings to assist 
in directing the awakened interest, 
said : ‘‘ The more I see of this move- 
ment, the more of reality I feel there 
is in it.’’ 


2. For some months the miatter 
had been on the hearts of many who 
felt the great need of more educated 
men devoting themselves to the 
ministry. As Pastor Ding went from 
place to place he asked the Christians 
to remember his visit to Weihsien. 
Formerly he had leaned somewhat 
toward certain extreme methods of 
emotional evangelism. When, at the 
close of our meetings, we expressed 
the pleasure we had had in noting 
the quietness of his methods, he 
replied: ‘“‘I now have only one 
method —prayer.’’ | 

This prayer-spirit also prevailed 
among the students when, as men- 
tioned above, the main building and 
Science Hall each became daily, from 
early morning till late at night, a 
** house of prayer.’’ 


3. Inu the case of a large pro- 
portion of the decisions made for the 
ministry the coming of the evangel- 
ist was but the crystallizing of a pur- 

long held in solution. Count- 
ess sermons and prayers were back 
of them, Bible study and chapel 
exercise, Y. M. C. A. meetings and 
conferences and the lives of men 
living before them day by day, all 
had their part. The many infivences 
which had surrounded their lives had, 


so to speak, created an atniosphere 


charged and ready for the spark. 
The discharge was sudden, but the 
preparation for it was cumulative. 


We have recently heard that 
before Pastor Ding came some 
of the students frequently dis- 
cussed the question of becoming 
pastors. They felt that he was 
coming largely to influence them 
for that work and were wont to 
ask each other what excuses 
they could give him. But Pastor 
Ding wisely used the indirect 
method; he merely talked of 
their home-life, their Bible study 
and their own religious life, 
never mentioning the pastorate 
until they, unable to wait longer, 
would approach the subject 
themselves. Such facts offer 
great encouragement to the faith 
of those who toil day after day 
among students, where only 
faith-vision keeps hope alive. 
The foundation must be laid 
beneath the earth, the seed sown 
beneath the soil, but the results 
in due time appear to all. 

In this preparation the parents 
of not a few of ‘the students had 
ashare. In the final ‘‘ witness 
meeting’’ several students testi- 
fied that, while long cherishing 
the desire to enter the ministry, | 
they had not been sure of 
their parents’ views. They had 
heard, however, through Pastor 
Ding, that their parents had 
definitely enrolled their names as 
being willing for tbeir children 
to enter Christian work should 
they be so disposed. This led 
to their immediate decision. The 
parents of otber students had 
for years entertained the hope 
that their sons would so decide, 
and now rejoice that their pray- 
ers have been answered. 

We are only ten days away 
from the meetings, so it is too 
early to report final results. Dr. 
Hayes and Mr. Bruce, of the 
Tsingchowfu Theological Col- 
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lege, and other pastors have been 
meeting these students publicly 
and individually. We plan also 
to hold a special meeting for 
them once a month, where pas- 
tors, Chinese and foreign, will 
speak to them on themes intend- 
ed to help them hold true to 


their high purpose and prepare 


them for their work. 


We are all profoundly grate- 
ful to God for this great mani- 
festation of His power, and we 
crave the prayers of all that 
adequate wisdom may be given 
to conserve the great potential 
force which has been geuerated 
in our midst. 

It is a mighty challenge to the 
young church in Shantung, as 
indeed it is to the church at 
home, that they too fail not in 
prayer and aid at such a time as 
this. 

Faithfully yours, 
H. W. LUCE. 


Shantung Christian University, 
Arts College, Weihsien. 


Conference in Nanyangfu. 


The Scandinavian Missionary 
Conference of China held its 
sixth annual meeting in Nan- 
yangfu, Honan, February 4th- 
7th. This organization at pres- 
ent has seventy-six members, 
from six different missionary 
societies, working in Hupeh and 
Honan. Owing to the long dis- 
tances to be travelled for most of 
its members, the attendance this 
year was smaller than usual, but 
the twenty-eight who were pres- 
ent spent four very profitable 
and blessed days. 

The conference throughout its 
entire session was most royally 
entertained by Rev. and Mrs. 
Espeegren, of the Norwegian 
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Covenant Mission. These friends 
have, during the last year, fin- 
ished building a fine and sub- 
stantial station. 

In the program much em- 
phasis was laid on the devotional 
side. Every morning session 
began with a prayer meeting ; 
part of two of the afternoon 
sessions and all of the evening 
sessions were given to the con- 
sideration of devotional themes. 
These sessions were not the least 
important. The pressing need 
of learning to know God and 
living in close touch with Him 
was very strongly emphasized 
in the opening sermon on ‘‘ And 
let us know, let us follow on to 
know Jehovah.’’ Hos. iii, 6. This 
vital truth was emphasized 
again and again throughout the 
conference. 

An able and scholarly address 
on ‘‘ The Hindrances and Helps 
in the Chinese Culture to the 
Acceptance of Christianity ’’ was 
given on the second day. The 
different elements in the Chinese 
culture were enumerated and 
their relation to the acceptance 


of Christianity pointed out in 


detail. The final conclusion 
was that, in the beginning of 
missionary work, Chinese cul- 
ture is more of a hindrance than 
a help to the spread of Chris- 
tianity, but after Christianity has 
gained more headway, the re- 
verse is true. 

Most of the addresses and 
discussions were of a practical 
nature. The two that elicited 
the greatest amount of discussion 
were: ‘‘ Baptism of Inquirers, 
viewed in the Light of Scripture 
and Experience’’ and ‘‘ Money 
and Missions.’’ Under the first 
it was made clear that while no 
fixed standard of knowledge and 
length of time for instruction 
could be adhered to in all cases, 
it was very necessary to learn to 
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know the motives of the candi- 
dates for baptism as thoroughly 
as possible. A neglect of this 
principle would result in much 
harm to the cause of Christ. 
Under the second a very inter- 
esting and instructive discussion 
as to the best ways of using the 
mission money resulted. While 
all forms of missionary activity 
are very necessary and have 
‘Strong claims upon the mission 
treasury, under present condi- 
tions, money expended in the 
training of efficient native work- 
ers would probably yield the 
greatest results. 

An address on ‘‘ What have 
other Missions done, and what 
can be done for the Children in 
Christian Homes’’ was given on 
the third day. The great im- 
portance, as well as practical 
ways for caring for the children 
in Christian families, was clearly 
pointed out. 

‘* The Relation of Christianity 
to Buddhism and Mohammedan- 
ism ’’ was the subject of another 
address. 

A spirit of hopefulness and 
optimism prevailed throughout 
the entire conference, not be- 
cause difficulties were mini- 
mized, nor because of our own 
strength, but because ‘‘ God in 
us’’ is our hope of victory. 


R.A. A. 


Notes from Canton. 


During the last few years, in 
Canton perhaps more than in 
any other place in China, the 
spirit of ‘‘China for the Chi- 
nese’’ has been manifested. The 
people have been making ex- 


periments and formulating new 


schemes. In many of these the 
assistance of foreigners has been 
accepted, but the control has been 
kept in Chinese hands. This 
year we have seen a college for 
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the training of Chinese in West- 
ern medicine started. It is call- 
ed the 3§ #, Kwong Wa Med- 
ical College. The managing 
committee includes several West- 
ern trained Chinese doctors, 
who are active members of the 
Christian churches. The Dean 
of the Faculty is Dr. Ch‘an Hin- 
fan, a member of the L. M. S., 
trained in the Hongkong College 
of Medicine. About sixty stu- 
dents have been enrolled, and in 
order to provide the necessary 
clinical instruction, a new hos- 
pital is being built. Towards 
the cost of this $15,000 has been 
raised. The out-patient depart- 
ment is already started. The 
in-patient department is being 
arranged for. ‘The fees are $80 
a year for tuiton only. 

The Y. M. C. A. have started 
work with every prospect of good 
success. More than 100 active 
members have been enrolled, and 
a good part of the sum neces- 
ary to start work in temporary 
quarters has been subscribed. 
The Committee of the Morrison 
Memorial scheme are negotiating 
for a site, which is to be the 
headquarters of the Y. M.C. A. 
and the general centre for united 
work. The site is in a central 
and prominent place on the new 
bund, which is being made along 
the entire river front. The site 
is about four mow, and will 
be ample for all present needs 
and give scope for enlargement. 
The price is $40,000. (Any 
readers of the RECORDER who 
have promised subscriptions to 
this memorial, and have not yet 
paid them, or any who are will- 
ing now to help, are asked to 
send their contribution to Rev. 
G. H. McNeur, New Zealand 
Presbyterian Mission, Canton.) 

For four days in June we had 
the pleasure of a visit from Rev. 
F. B. Meyer. The visit was a 
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great help. His earnest words 
will be long remembered. 

The trade returns just pub- 
lished show that all the agitation 
of last year about the boycott of 
Japanese goods was not without 
effect. Japanese trade with 
China shows a falling off of more 
than 3,000,000 yen. Some of 


this is, no doubt, due to general 


slackness of trade, but still, even 
allowing for that, the figures 
are startling enough to show 
that the indemnity of $170,000 
exacted from China over the 
seizure of the Zatsu Maru was 
dearly bought. 

The news of revival in Man- 
churia, Honan, and other places 
sets us longing for similar 
manifestations in this province. 
There is not that progress in 
the churches that we ought 
to observe. There are many 
ready listeners in the preach- 
ing halls, but not the number 
of eager enquirers we long 
to see. Sunday is becoming 
for all classes more a day of 
leisure. Various societies with 
a more or less philanthropic aim 
are being started. These meet 
on Sunday, and tend to draw off 
certain of the younger church 
members. What is needed is 
the quickening breath of God’s 
Spirit, a new vision of His grace, 
and a deeper consecration. 


| W. W. CLAYSON. 


Foochow Easter Monday Choral 
Festival, 1909 A.D. 


The eighth annual choral fes- 
tival, under the auspices of the 
Foochow Choral Union, was held 
this year in the large church 
called the of the Amer- 
ican Board Mission. | 
' Each year this festival seems 
to create an increasing interest, 
and the committee would ven- 


ture to suggest that, now that 
the stage of experiment has been 
passed, the idea of combined 
Easter Choral Festivals or Ser- 
vices of Praise might be more 
widely extended. There must 
be many centres of Christian 
work now throughout China 
where similar gatherings might 
be held, and both as a means of 
improving church music and as 
a bond of unity, they would, 
no doubt, be as useful in other 
places as they are proving in 
Foochow. The secretary will 
be very pleased to give any 
information which may be re- 
quired on the matter and to 
supply at cost price specimen 
copies of any music printed by 
the Foochow Choral Union. 
This year the number of stu- 
dents’ seats applied for was 
over fourteen hundred, and this 
number is exclusive of students 
from non-Christian or govern- 
ment schools, of whom a fair 
sprinkling were present. The 
free seats were speedily filled, and 
when the service commenced 
there must have been over two 
thousand persons present. In 
spite of these numbers the pro- 
ceedings were marked by the 
reatest order and reverence. 
he choir was the largest we 
have yet had and numbered 
about five hundred, while there 
were nine instruments in the 
orchestra, The choir is made 
up of picked students from the 
boys’ and girls’ schools, and 
this year the training had been 
taken in hand immediately after 
the summer vacation and, in 
consequence, the singing was 
undoubtedly in advance of any 
preceding year. A new anthem, 
‘* Praise the Lord, O My Soul,”’ 
by Royle, was particularly well 
sung, the parts being well taken 
and the time well keptup. The 
orchestra received a very valu- 
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able addition in the person of 
Mrs. Gilchrist, wife of the Postal 
Commissioner, and her beautiful 
rendering of ‘‘O rest in the 
Lord,’’ asa violin solo, will long 
be remembered. The collection, 
taken up during a break in the 
service, amounted to $36, which 
sum goes towards defraying the 
expenses of the day and towards 
the printing of fresh music for 
‘mext year. The hour of the 
service was 2.30 p.m., and when 
it was over the missionaries of 
the American Board kindly in- 
vited their many guests to tea, 
while tea was also prepared for 
hundreds of Chinese Christians, 
who thus had an opportunity of 
meeting with one another and 
exchanging Easter greetings. 
Indeed Easter Monday has be- 
come to them a very special 
day ; it is looked forward to for 
months, and, in some measure 
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at least, it is an effort to supply 
them with something which may 
take the place of their old hea- 


W. S. PAKENHAM WALSH, 
Secretary. 


Dr. Price, of Tunghsiang, 
writes as follows: — 


We have passed through at 
this place a revival that fills 
our hearts with joy and gives 
us a new church to work with. 
I have been through a number 
of revival meetings in the home 
land, but have never so witnessed 
the evident presence and power 
of the Holy Spirit; such rend- 
ing of the heart, and broken con- 
fession and reconciliation, and 
restitution, and joy following 
gives us a new conception of that 
living miracle to-day, the Holy 
Spirit in the hearts of believers. 


Missionary Journal. 


BIRTHS. 


AT Chikongshan, 27th June, to Mr. 
and Mrs. C. N. Lack, C. I. M., a 
son (Charles Hansard). 

AT Sianfu, 28th June, to Dr. and 
Mrs. H. STANLEY JENKINS, E. 
B. M., a daughter (Margaret Wini- 
fred). 

AT Hongkong, Ist July, to Dr. and 
Mrs, R. M. Ross, A. P. M., Lien- 
chou, a son (Arthur Newton). 

AT Mohkansan, 6th July, to Dr. and 
Mrs. F. We. GODDARD, A. B. M. U., 
a daughter (Margaret Austin). 

At Chikongshan, 7th July, to Dr. and 
Mrs, R. H. GLover, C. and M. A., 
Wuchang, a daughter (Marjorie 
Evelyn). 

AT Swatow, 11th July, to Rev, and 
Mrs. A. S. ADAMS, A. B. M. U., a 
daughter (Stella May). 


DEATHS. 

AT Siningfu, 5th June, Rosz Con- 
STANCE, youngest child of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. F. Ridley, C. I. M., from 
‘influenza. 

AT Shanghai, 11th July, ELizaBeru 
Ancus, wife of Rev. Thomas Bar- 
clay, E. P. M., Tainan, Formosa 
(returning to the field). 

AT Chefoo, 15th July, W. D. KINc, 
Gospel Misson. 

DEPARTURES. 

FROM SHANGHAL :— 


6th July, Mrs. J. A. GAITHER, M, 
E. M. (South), for U. S. A. 

1oth July, Mr. and Mrs. W. P. 
KNIGHT and Miss A. M. HANCOCK, 
all C. I, M., to North America. 

20th July, Dr. and Mrs. H. V. S. 
MveErs, Ind., and Rev. and Mrs, C, 
M. Myers, Pres. Mission Press, for 
U. A. 
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